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THE WEEK. 


THE situation in Russia has got steadily worse. 
There is a hopeless breach between the Government 
and the Liberals, and it is difficult to see what there 
is short of a miracle that can prevent civil war. It is 
significant of the idealist spirit of the Russian revo- 
lution that the turning point has been the Government's 
change of attitude to Poland. On Monday the Govern- 
ment published a communiqué in which it accused 
the Poles of abusing the liberties they had received 
and of resuming their old dreams of independence 
and declared that it must punish this ingrati- 
tude by withdrawing the concessions it had made 
and by inflicting martial law on parts of the country. 
This sudden blow at Poland was accompanied by a 
measure which if it had been wise the autocracy would 
have carried out long ago—a promise of agrarian con- 
cessions to the Russian peasants. It is a striking 
symptom of the character of the Russian revolution 
that this act of repression has been resented as fiercely 
by the Russian reformers as if it had been directed not 
against Poland but against Russia. It is a striking 
sign of the extremities of the moment that only two 
or three newspapers in Russia have approved this 
retrogade step. The great majority of Russian news- 
papers condemn it as unjust and impolitic and the 
central organisation of the militant reformers has 
published a defiant declaration and arranged another 
political strike. 





It is not surprising that the Russian Government's 
sudden return to the brutalities of martial law has been 
believed in many quarters to be the result of German 
inspiration. There have been various rumours, one to 
the effect that at the meeting in the Gulf of Finland 
the Kaiser promised to send troops to Russian- 
Poland if the Tsar found himself in difficulties. 
There are other accounts which attribute the Tsar’s 
action not to German inspiration but to the 
fear of German intervention. Prince Biilow’s organ, 
the South German Reichscorrespondenz, denies that 
Germany influenced Russia in the matter. The sus- 
picion was natural enough, because Germany has 
clearly the strongest interest in arresting the develop- 
ment of Nationalist or Socialist movements in Russian 
Poland. Germany has enough difficulties already 
with her own piece of plunder, and she has no wish to 
see those difficulties aggravated by explosions over the 
frontier. But however natural those suspicions, they are 
not necessary to explain what hashappened. The pro- 
clamation of martial law may be due to various causes. 
Count Witte is a violent opponent of federation and 
self-government, and he may be genuinely afraid where 
a Nationalist movement will end. Then again, the 
reactionaries may have been gaining more and more 
influence over the Government as it drifted further and 
further from the Liberals. There is another theory 
that the Government themselves fostered the 
Nationalist movement, hoping it would lead to trouble 
and complications between Nationalists and Socialists, 
a reef on which other democratic movements have 
foundered, and that they are attempting now to repress 
the Nationalist movement because they find it has not 
had these demoralising effects. In short, it is natural 
but not necessary to assign to the energetic Kaiser a 
leading part in this tragedy. 


It is difficult to hope that this second strike will 
repeat the success of the first. Indeed, the special 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian declares that 
the proposal to renew the strike was opposed by the 
Social Democrats and carried through by the unor- 
ganised workmen, who hoped to draw the soldiers into 
the movement. It must be remembered that every 
strike breeds a certain amount of reactionary 
sentiment among the sufferers. This same cor- 
respondent in an _ interesting analysis of the 
forces that produced the riots last week said that 
one of the causes was undoubtedly the indignation of 
the poor who had suffered terribly during the strikes. 
This element has to be reckoned with in an economic 
strike in which the strikers are well equipped. It must 
obviously be very formidable in the case of a political 
strike with the strikers very ill equipped. Count 
Witte has issued an appeal to the workmen not to 
strike, but his appeal does not seem to have carried 
much weight. 





THe past week has been a very stormy one in 
French politics. With the lesson of the events we 
deal elsewhere, but the events themselves require some 
explanation. Some time ago proceedings were insti- 
tuted by the Public Prosecutor before the Seine Tri- 
bunal against the founders of the newly-formed ‘‘ syn- 
dicate” of the public school teachers of the department, 
it being contended that the teachers, being civil ser- 
vants, were not entitled to avail themselves of the 
privileges of the Syndicate Law of 1884, which, like 
the English Act of 1875, legalised certain acts when 
pursued bya trade union in the course of a trade dis- 
pute. M. Rouvier, on being interpellated by M. 
Lasies, refused to withdraw the proceedings, de- 
claring that the teachers were practically claiming 
the right to strike—a contention which seems the 
more plausible inasmuch as the teachers could easily 
have availed themselves of the liberal Associations 
Law of 1901 if they merely wished to organise them- 
selves for professional purposes. The issue is much 
more than a purely legal one, as it raises the whole 
question of the limits of public authority and seems to 
indicate a determination on the part of the Socialists 
since their secession from the governing party to 
organise the civil servants and the State employés in 
resistance to the bureaucratic system of the executive 
and in order to promote the new Socialist policy of 
passive resistance. The Government has for the 
moment won all along the line—the Socialist position 
being somewhat compromised by a strike of the 
naval arsenal workmen, which seemed to many 
French Republicans to threaten the security of national 
defence, and was very vigorously dealt with by M. 
Thomson, the Minister of Marine, as amounting to 
desertion. 





In the Chamber itself M. Rouvier’s victory was of 
a somewhat pyrrhic kind, as the majority of seventy- 
six which he obtained for his declaration was largely 
due to the votes of the Right. This equivocal position 
was seized upon by the Radical group of deputies, 
headed by M. Pelletan, and they passed a resolution 
censuring their three representatives in the Cabinet—a 
manceuvre very characteristic of the group system of 
parliamentary government. The result was a very 
dramatic scene in the Chamber on the following day, 
when M. Berteaux, the Radical Minister of War, 
threw up his portfolio without notice to the Prime 
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Minister as a protest against his equivocal posi- 


tion. M. Rouvier, however, was equal to the 
situation, and in a speech of great coolness, 
dexterity, and detachment of manner, asserted 


the catholicity of his Republicanism and contrived to 
identify his fate as a Minister with that of the Minis- 
terial bill for the Separation of Church and State, ob- 
taining as a result a favourable order of the day by 
310 to147. In the rearrangement of Cabinet offices 
consequent on the retirement of M. Berteaux he has, 
however, shown marked complaisance to the Radicals, 
who secure the Ministry of the Interior in the appoint- 
ment of M. Dubief, while the only new member of the 
Cabinet is also a Radical, M. Trouillot, who succeeds 
M. Dubief at the Ministry of Commerce and who 
made his reputation as the reporter on the famous 
Associations Law of 1901. The change has no signifi- 
cance in foreign politics, which remain in the charge of 
M. Rouvier, nor is there likely to be any marked altera- 
tion in the policy of the French War Office, which is to 
be filled by the translation of M. Etienne 


Norway has decided by more than a two-thirds 
majority to offer the throne to Prince Charles of Den- 
mark. The Republican minority, which was strongest 
in the towns of Narvék and Vardo, where it was indeed 
a majority, will receive the sympathy and respect 
of most Liberals. But the decision was, of course, 
for the people of Norway, and as both Norway and 
Sweden have shown great common sense and 
self-control during the last phases of this crisis, 
there is every reason to suppose that they have acted 
with prudence in this regard as well. The King of 
Sweden, with a fine, manly goodwill, sent the Crown 
Prince to Copenhagen to be the first to congratulate 
the new King of Norway. This act of his is a good 
omen for the future of the two countries. We have 
always held that with the dissolution of the Union the 
relations of the two countries were likely to improve, and 
we think everything that has happened during the last 
few months goes to show that this view was not too 
sanguine. It is interesting to remember that in 1814 
Norway meant to have a Danish King. but Europe 
had promised Norway to Bernadotte in return for his 
defection from Napoleon. She obliged Norway to 
recognise that bargain, characteristic as it was of the 
diplomacy of the wars against the Revolution. 





Str Henry CAmpBELL-BANNERMAN opened his 
winter campaign on Thursday with a vigorous speech 
at Portsmouth. He discussed the relations of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour, and summed up the 
moral of the situation in one very pertinent sentence : 
‘* The leader who will not define his position must be 
superseded by a leader who will.” On the subject of 
foreign policy he said something which needed 
saying. There will be no breach of continuity, 
he declared, as long as a foreign policy is 
a good one. He had no fault to find with 
the general aim, spirit, and tone of Lord Lans- 
downe’s foreign policy. He was enthusiastic about the 
French agreement, more critical about that with Japan 
on the ground of the obligations it lays upon us and 
those it seems to transfer from us to Japan. But, 
looking at the treaty in the light of Lord Lansdowne’s 
speech, he was hopeful that it was pacific in its 
character and that there was something like a 
European guarantee for the peace of Asia. He replied 
to Mr. Balfour’s contention that the Liberal Party 
kept the county in the dark about its own 
intentions by recalling the speeches in which he 
has outlined a policy of incisive social reform. He had 


only time on Thursday to summarise the heads of such 
a policy, but we think that Mr. Balfour will find that 
the Liberal Party means by ‘the development of our 
national resources” a determined attack on the bad laws 





and bad customs that paralyse the use of the land 
and a generous and far-sighted attempt to colonise 
our neglected countrysides. 

SPECIAL interest attached to the meeting of the 
National Union of Conservative Associations held this 
week at Newcastle, not merely from the approach of 
the election but because the recent resignation of 
Captain Wells had advertised the straits of the Party 
and the speeches of Lord Londonderry and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain had advertised those of the Cabinet. As 
a matter of fact the conference was a bloodless 
victory for Mr. Chamberlain. Lord Hugh Cecil, who 
has enlivened previous conferences, was away, and 


Lord Londonderry, the victim of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s late attack, was. studiously absent. In 
these circumstances the Tariff Reformers had 


an easy and complete victory. Mr. Chaplin moved 
a resolution of prodigious length, the effect of 
which was to collect everything Mr. Balfour had said 
in favour of Tariff Reform and to roll it into an un- 
compromising declaration for Mr. Chamberlain. One 
follower of Mr. Balfour, as if anxious to make Mr. 
Chamberlain’s supremacy clear to the whole world, 
moved an amendment declaring in terms that the 
party caucus accepted and approved Mr. Balfour's 
policy. The fate of the amendment showed that Mr. 
Balfour had a very indiscreet or Mr. Chamberlain a 
very insidious supporter, for the proposal was routed 
and the conference insisted on declaring itself for Mr. 
Chaplin’s resolution by an overwhelming majority. 


Fresn from this declaration the delegates ad- 
journed to the Olympia to hear their discountenanced 
leader address them. The first part of the speech 
was confined to the imperfections of his opponents. 
With an audacity that was almost insolence, 
Mr. Balfour, who later was to confess that his 
own party was so divided that it enjoyed its internal 
quarrels more than encounters with the enemy, 
expressed his horror at the thought of handing 
over the Empire to a federation of parties. When 
he came to deal with the state of things in 
his own party Mr. Balfour was much less direct 
and incisive. He rebuked its insane enthusiasm 
for or against Tariff Reform and its fatal disposition 
to make this question the main question. The im- 
portant thing in life was to preserve the Conservative 
Party, which in its turn preserved the Empire. He said 
nothing about the way his advice had been flouted by 
the delegates, but he reminded them that a leader was 
little good unless they followed him. Was not his own 
policy enough for all reasonable persons? A voice 
called out that his policy would be acceptable to nine- 
tenths of the party, a sanguine estimate which Mr. 
Balfour seized upon in order to complain that even one- 
tenth was enough to neutralise the exertions of the 
party. Some people saw in Mr. Balfour's reference to 
the election which could not be distant and might be 
soon, a hint that a dissolution was imminent. The 
Birmingham Daily Post says that Mr. Chamberlain 
said at a committee meeting of the Birmingham 
Unionist Association: ‘‘If I were asked when the 
Government will meet to dissolve Parliament, I should 
say February 15 next.” 


THE comments of the next day suggest that the 
one-tenth is more in evidence that the nine-tenths. 
First of all, Mr. Chaplin, speaking the next evening, 
complained that Mr. Balfour had not realised the 
strength and distribution of the feeling in the party. 
The newspapers also were anything but enthusiastic. 
The Morning Post, with its usual candour, put it 
pretty bluntly that Mr. Balfour was a leader who did 
not lead. The Standard said that Mr. Balfour’s speech 
was a pretty plain intimation that the Unionists who 
wanted to maintain the existing fiscal system had no 
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place under his banner any more than under Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s, but that it failed to grasp the tactical advan- 
tages of Mr. Balfour’s course. The Birmingham Post 
said his speech was involved and elusive, and doubted 
whether it would attain its object. The 7zmes thought 
that Mr. Balfour’s tactics had preserved the party and 
made possible the permanent victory of Tariff Reform, 
and in a second article dealing with Mr. Chaplin's dis- 
satisfaction it made no secret of its belief that Mr. 
Balfour's hand would be forced by the result of the 
General Election. The Zelegraph saw in Mr. Balfour a 
strong resemblance to Mr. Gladstone’s courage, deci- 
siveness, and independence. But even the Zelegraph 
was made a little uneasy by thinking that its happy 
analogy suggested a possible catastrophe to the party 
which could boast such dare-devil leadership. 


Tue news of the Queen’s munificent gift of 
42,000 for the relief of the unemployed was received 
with mixed feelings. Everyone admires the Queen’s 
warm and generous heart, but every thoughtful person 
knows how fatally sudden unorganised liberality 
can prejudice and confuse the best-laid plans for relief. 
Fortunately, after a day or two of uncertainty, the 
Queen’s intentions were systematised on a sound 
principle. The Salvation Army and the Church 
Army are to have £2,000, but the rest of 
the fund is to be treated as if it were a 
Lord Mayor's Fund except that it is to apply to the 
country generally and not to London alone. It will, 
that is to say, be administered by the central bodies 
and committees organised under the Unemployed Act 
of last Session. The Fund, aided by handsome centri- 
butions from the King and the Prince of Wales, has 
grown rapidly and has reached the sum of £33,000. 


MEANWHILE Mr. Masterman announces in a letter 
to the papers of last Wednesday that an anonymous 
friend has offered the West Ham Distress Committee 
42,000 towards the starting of a tarm colony under 
the Unemployed Workmen’s Act. The donor makes 
two conditions: One, that the organisation of the 
colony shall follow the lines of the farm colony now 
maintained by the Centrat London Committee at 
Hollesley Bay; the second, that work on the colony 
shall begin within a month. Mr. Fels has offered 
three-quarters of an estate of over 500 acres in Essex 
for the purposes of this colony, and he proposes to 
develop the remaining quarter into small holdings 
with a view to establishing on the land the colonists 
who show aptitude for agricultural life. The scheme 
is not only founded on a wise plan; it further gives 
the opportunity for an interesting and instructive ex- 
periment. As Mr. Masterman points out, the cost of 
maintaining a farm colony adequate to the needs of 
West Ham will amount to ten times the initial offer. 
It is ardently to be hoped that the opportunity will not 
be missed. Donations should be sent to Alderman 
Byford at the Town Hall, Stratford. 





A sTIMULUS to this object will be given by the 
report of the London Unemployed Fund which has 
just been published by Messrs. P. S. King. The 
committee was very much hampered by want of funds 
(the subscriptions only amounted to £52,000), and it 
had to report some discouraging features. But one 
part of its history is full of hope; the committee 
was able to declare that Mr. Fels’s agricultural 
colony at Hollesley Bay was a complete success. The 
committee state that even Londoners born and bred 
become proficient in such arts as sheep-shearing, bee 
culture, reaping and stacking. The lesson of this is 
obvious, and it is another and a striking indication of 
the reforms that a Liberal Government must take in 
hand. It is satisfactory to see from the Board of Trade 


returns that employment was brisker in October 
than in September. As compared with a year ago 
there is a general improvement except in the building 
trades. But a few years ago things were very bad 
indeed, and the improvement leaves this October far 
behind the years 1895-1904. 


Mr. G. D. Lesuie, R.A., writing to the 7imes 
apropos to the Rokelz Velasquez, advances again the 
strange opinion that the National Gallery has no need 
of a salaried director. ‘* When anopportunity occurs,” 
he says, ‘‘ for securing a really desirable work for the 
National Gallery there are always plenty of artists and 
art lovers to sound a note of warning lest the chance 
be lost. The director could do no more than ask the 
Government for the money and the Trustees could do as 
much.” Unfortunately valuable pictures have already 
gone out of England without any note of warning being 
sounded ; and many of them have gone to the Berlin Gal- 
lery, which has a salaried director in the person of Dr. 
Bode, who is worth all the trustees or unofficial art lovers 
in this country put together for the purposes for which 
he is employed. What we want for the National 
Gallery is an expert who will make it his business to 
kaow what masterpieces are likely to be for sale and 
to be prepared to forestall other buyers with an offer. 
No body of trustees and no unofficial art lovers can do 
this. If we have a director who is not an expert and 
who has other work beside his directorship to occupy 
his time, he will, no doubt, be no more use thana body 
of trustees. But the fact is not an argument against 
the appointment of an expert who will give all his time 
and energies to the work. It is only an argument 
against the appointment of an academician who will 
serve for a figurehead to the Committee of Trustees. 
It is only a piece of luck that the Rokelz Velasquez has 
not been sold to Germany or America without anyone 
at the National Gallery knowing anything about it. 


Tue Zimes of Thursday contained an interesting 
account of the work upon the foundations of the new 
Campanile at Venice. There was a great controversy 
before the work began as to whether the old founda- 
tions should be retained. It was allowed that they 
were not broad enough—indeed they only extended 
4 ft. beyond the spring of the Campanile; and it is 
supposed that they were not originally intended to bear 
the Campanile. The only question, therefore, was 
whether they should be incorporated in the new work 
or altogether removed. It was finally decided to in- 
corporate them, since it was feared that there would 
be some danger in meddling with them, as the sand 
underneath the bed of clay upon which Venice is built 
is apt to break through the clay if the clay is disturbed. 
This danger was held to overbalance the difficulty of 
joining the new foundations on to the old. The 
foundation area has been enlarged by 240 square 
métres ; into this area 3,076 piles of larch 
wood were driven, and the piles were all in their 
places by October 8, 1904. On these piles it was 
necessary to place a platform, and the question arose 
how the platform was to be bonded to the old plat- 
form, both being made of oak beams. It was found 
that the new platform must be superimposed on to the 
old, and then it became necessary to cut into the old 
foundations to a depth of 8 ft. all round. Thus there 
are now only 200 cubic métres of the old foundations 
left. On the new platform thus constructed massive 
blecks of Istrian stone in eleven courses have been 
placed and the blocks are bonded into the old 
foundations to a depth of 6 ft. 6in. As a matter of fact 
the new tower, Mr. Brown says, will rest almost entirely 
upon new foundation and a new platform. The cost of 
the work so farhas been £4,600, and the cost of the 
foundations altogether will not probably be more than 
£8,000. 
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MR. BALFOUR AND HIS FRIENDS. 


CASE was reported in the papers the other day in 
which a doctor who was called as a witness said 
that it did not follow because a man was not sober that 
he was drunk. Mr. Balfour has lived for some thirty 
months on the discovery that it does not follow because 
aman is not a Free Trader that he is a Protectionist. 
This discovery is to last him tothe end. Everyone has 
been saying that the ambiguities of Mr. Balfour’s posi- 
tion would disappear before the election. The Pro- 
tectionists said that the Free Traders would find he was 
on the side of Mr. Chamberlain, the Free Traders 
that the Protectionists would find that he was against 
Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Balfour is not so simple as 
those friends, whom he finds so formidable, supposed. 
The General Election he admits cannot be far off, but 
Mr. Balfour is still neither one thing nor the other. 
He is not on the Protectionist side, but he thinks as 
he has always thought, that non-interference is an 
antiquated and illusory doctrine. 

The correspondent of the Morning Post says that 
when Mr. Balfour sat down after his speech the 
applause was a mere echo of the applause in which he 
had begun it. We are not surprised. During his speech 
Mr. Balfour had said that a leader was not much 
good if he was not followed. A year ago Mr. Balfour 
put it rather differently. He said a leader was not 
much good unless he led. On Tuesday he reminded 
the party how and where he has been leading it. He 
has been leading it away from the enemy not because 
he is afraid of the enemy but because he is afraid of 
his friends. Having been intimidated by a powerful 
man into saying that fiscal reform was in the fore- 
front of the party’s programme, the most ex- 
hilarating way he could lead his followers to 
the achievement of that programme was to lead them 
out of the House of Commons as soon as the most 
important part of their programme came under discus- 
sion. A party led in this spirit is apt to reverse the 
normal relations of leader and followers ; and this is 
what has happened to Mr. Balfour and the Unionist 
Party. For only a few hours before Mr. Balfour’s 
speech the politicians he was addressing had re- 
jected, with two dissentients, a resolution declaring 
that the party caucus cordially supported the 
policy of the Prime Minister. The resolution which 
was carried treated all Mr. Balfour’s declarations in a 
manner that can only be called insulting, for it extracted 
everything Mr. Balfour had said which could be inter- 
preted as encouraging to Mr. Chamberlain and used these 
expressions to decorate Mr. Chamberlain’s triumph. 
The party, in other words, does not pretend to take Mr. 
Balfour’s advice or to regard his wishes. Mr. Balfour 
indeed recognises as much. There was something infi- 
nitely pathetic in his confession that his party has solittle 
enthusiasm for his policy that he is obliged to leave the 
House of Commons to an enemy whom he despises 
rather than allow discussion by his friends whom he 
mistrusts. He spoke bitterly of the passion for fiscal 
discussions and dissensions which dominate not merely 
his insubordinate following in Parliament but all the 
local organisations of the country. His brilliant cousin 
was unfortunately absent or the audience might have 
been reminded that the leader’s declaration against 
making fiscal opinion a test of party loyalty was 





powerless to save even the constituency of a Cecil 
from civil war. 

Mr. Balfour is not only pained, he is bewildered, 
by the eccentricities of Unionists who trouble them- 
selves so ardently about this dispute. He realises 
that they and he want different things. They want the 
triumph of a principle. He wants the stability of a 
party. To him the important matter is not what 
causes the party adopts but that it should agree on 
some cause. And he finds a justification for his tactics, 
dilatory, evasive, ambiguous, or whatever they may be 
called, in the fact that he has led the House of Commons 
for a longer continuous period than any man 
since Pitt, and that the party has not broken up. This 
view is supported by the Zimes, which adds that 


Mr. Balfour has preserved the party for tariff 
reform. ‘‘It may be doubted whether any other 
course than that which he has taken would 


have either kept the party together or secured 
any chance of a permanent victory for tariff reform.” 
The Zimes goes on to endorse the Leader’s exhortation, 
but we doubt whether Mr. Balfour will be particularly 
grateful for the support, because the Zzmes explained 
that what it understands by party unity is that every- 
one must go as far as Mr. Balfour and that anyone who 
likes can go further. Candidates are expressly invited 


to adopt not Mr. Balfour’s position but Mr. 
Chamberlain’s. The truth is that the Zimes sees 
where Mr. Balfour’s unqualified doctrine of party 


before everything must lead him. It was no sacrifice 
to Mr. Balfour to dispense with a concluded opinion. 
It was some sacrifice to accept a personal humi- 
liation, such as the scenes in the House of Com- 
mons or the overwhelming, contemptuous  reso- 
lutions of the caucus on Tuesday. Mr. Balfour 
would swallow a good deal in the cause of party 
unity. The Tariff Reformers propose to unify 
the party for him by getting rid of the minority. 
As Mr. Balfour's idea of leading the party is to obey 
the strongest pressure, he will have no difficulty in lead- 
ing the ten-tenths when the ten-tenths.are Protec- 
tionist. No further sacrifice will be necessary. But 
there are events of more immediate interest than the final 
phrases of this intestine struggle. Mr. Balfour 
says the election cannot be far distant. That 
election will show what the country thinks of 
a statesman who holds that he can subordinate every 
interest, every institution, every tradition of public life 
to the one anxiety to keep a party superficially 
together. It is possible that the verdict the country 
will pass on these brilliant ambiguities and artifices 
will not be of a nature to encourage any statesman to 
imitate them in future. 





THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


HE recent crisis in the fortunes of M. Rouvier’s 
Ministry affords an instructive lesson in French 

ideas of parliamentary government. French Ministries 
under the Republican régime have at different times 
rested upon three different principles—there has been 
no homogeneous Ministry resting upon a homogeneous 
majority like Casimir-Perier’s, which was perhaps the 
nearest approach to the party principle as we know it; 
there has been the Ministry of concentration resting 
upon a well-defined coalition of groups, of which 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s was the prototype ; and finally 
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there has been the variation on the second 
type in the commonest of all forms, the 
short-lived Ministries which lived from day to day in 
the ‘‘eighties,” finding their majorities in whatever 
part of the Chamber the fortune of the hour, the 
text of an interpellation, the intrigue of the lobby may 
determine. 

M. Rouvier’s Ministry, which was supposed to 
represent the continuity of the second type, had of 
late shown some signs of reverting to the third type, 
and the practical result of the dramatic resignation 
last week by M. Berteaux of his portfolio as Minister 
of War has been to correct this tendency. In the 
consequent rearrangement of Ministerial offices M. 
Rouvier, an Opportunist of the school of Gam- 
betta and Ferry, has been compelled to give 
pledges to the Radical group by the appoint- 
ment of M. Dubief to the Ministry of the Interior, 
a position of immense strategic importance in the 
preparations for the forthcoming elections, for it 
means that the Radical candidates will be able to pose 
as official and to invoke the countenance if not the 
active support of the local Prefect. The Radicals have 
dispossessed the Liberals of the Democratic Union of 
this important post in exchange for the Ministry of 
War, so that M. Rouvier has not only had to pledge 
himself to maintain unimpaired the principle of the 
coalition of the groups of the Left, but he has also had 
to admit the preponderance of one of the most 
advanced groups of it. There was, indeed, no great 
principle at stake, it being a question of men, not 
measures ; but the methods adopted are significant 
of certain tendencies in parliamentary government in 
France. The party system as we now know it has 
never existed in France, and the position of a Ministry 
in the Chamber is very much what it was in England 
during the twenty years before the passing of the 
second Reform Bill when the House of Commons acted 
in considerable independence of the Ministries of the 
day whose majorities were néver assured. When Glad- 
stone declared in his famous speech at Liverpool that 
he staked the existence of his Government on passing 
his Reform Bill, and when Disraeli threatened his 
party with the short shrift of a dissolution if they did 
not swallow his own proposals, they were creating a 
revolution in constitutional practice and laying 
the foundations of that control of the Ministry over 
the House which to-day finds almost cast-iron expres- 
sion in its control over parliamentary business 
through the instrumentality of the Standing Orders. 
But it would be contrary to all French precedent for 
M. Rouvier to appeal or to threaten to appeal 
from the Chamber to the country. In a Parliament 
in which the private member counts for as much 
in the way of legislative influence as he did in 
the old pre-Reform Parliaments of our own country, 
a Ministry would find it very difficult to go to 
the country as the sponsor of a particular reform. 
M. Combes tried to identify himself with the fate of 
the Separation Bill, but the Chamber showed very 
clearly that the Prime Minister might go and his bill 
none the less remain. The primary duty of a French 
Ministry is to govern rather than to legislate. Ministries 
in France have far more often been upset on questions of 
their administrative policy in some public department 
or other than on a legislative measure which, indeed, 
is usually drafted or redrafted by a committee of the 


Chamber. It was indeed on a question of his attitude 
administratively that M. Rouvier was deserted last 
week by the majority of his own party and driven to 
seek support from the Right for his declaration 
against the claim of civil servants to form trade 
unions. But M. Rouvier saw the danger of such 
transitory support, and the ultimate issue of the crisis 
has been to force him to continue to accept the sup- 
port of the Republican Bloc, or what remains of it after 
the secession of the Socialists. The terms of the order 
of the day which was framed for his acceptance is signi- 
ficant of the difficulty of finding some fundamental party 
principle to define a French Ministry —‘ the Chamber 
counting on the Government to carry through 
in good time the Separation Bill, and to give the 
assurance that it will seek a majority solely among 
the members who voted that reform.’’ Here is an 
attempt to define a majority solely with eeference toa 
measure which is already in the final stages of legis- 
lative completion. The truth is, the character of 
M. Rouvier’s Ministry has fluctuated between that of 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau and that of M. Combes; both 
rested on the principle of a permanent coalition of 
groups in pursuance of certain measures of Repub- 
lican defence and social reform, but whereas M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau always emphasised the importance of 
the collective responsibility of the Cabinet, and in- 
sisted on leading the Chamber as an English 
Prime Minister would be expected to lead it, 
M. Combes made himself the mere agent of a 
party committee (the Dé/égation des Gauches) of 
the Left. Or, again, he has shown signs of breaking 
away from the whole system of the Bloc and seeking 
support among the Conservative Republicans of the 
Right, of whom M. Méline formed his Ministry. France 
is certainly at the beginning of a new era in her 
domestic politics. The passing of the Separation Bill 
will mark the end of a great controversy, a duel between 
Church and State, the pursuit of which has been the 
corner-stone of the Bloc. Henceforth there will be a 
new grouping of parties and perhaps a new relation- 
ship between Ministry and Chamber, although the 
general elections must first determine its trend. In the 
recent alliance of M. de Mun and M. Jaurés, of Clerical 
and Socialist, over the question of trade-union law, there 
is much food for thought. 





‘ASPECTS OF THE AMERICAN INSURANCE 


SCANDALS. 


Magee sets of questions are involved in these 
American insurance scandals. There is first 
of all the moral question. How is it that men of high 
and deserved repute in all the private relations of life 
have allowed themselves, as directors, to adopt the 
code of highwaymen, have acted as though they were 
persuaded that the premiums of policyholders might 
legitimately be manipulated for their own personal 
enrichment ; have lost, in short, if they ever had, the 
fiduciary sense? No answer to that question can be 
here attempted; one would have to cut too deeply 
into the material conditions and the ethical basis of 
American life. Nor can the second set of problems 
be more than stated. They for the most part are 
problems of technique, very fitting and very necessary 
subjects for discussion in the pages of an insurance 
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journal, but not here. Whether laws should be 
passed limiting the amount of insurance any one com- 
pany might have in force; the rights and wrongs of 
the ‘‘ deferred dividend” plan, which, whether it be its 
chief glory or its chief blot, is at any rate the distinc- 
tive feature of American insurance ; the question of 
‘*mutualisation” ; the question of new business and of 
how much it is worth while to spend in getting it ; the 
questions of uniform policies, of agents, of commis- 
sions, of rebates—all these are administrative matters 
that may best be left to be threshed out by ex- 
perts. On the third main branch of the subject 
however, on what may be called its political and con- 
stitutional aspects—the relation in other words of 
the insurance companies to the States as well as to 
the State—an opinion may properly be ventured. 

It is the more necessary that this aspect should 
be understood as it involves all the companies equally. 
In other matters, both of morals and methods, they 
may, and indeed they do, differ. No one who has 
read the detailed evidence given before the various in- 
vestigation committees, and who has compared it with 
the summaries that have been cabled over here, can 
doubt that serious injustice has been done to one, if 
not to two, of the three companies concerned. That is 
perhaps inevitable. In so complex and technical a 
matter public opinion finds it difficult to discriminate. 
The correspondents in New York naturally elect to 
telegraph to their journals only such portions of the 
evidence as are interesting and exciting. They cannot 
stop to consider the effect which an isolated fact, thus 
abruptly presented, will have upon the minds of those 
who read it, nor can they stop to point out that the 
backslidings of one company are not necessarily the 
backslidings of all. Thus few people probably realise 
that the Equitable, the Mutual, and the New York Life 
are very far from standing on the same level of laxity 
and wrongdoing. As a matter of fact, nothing 


has been proved against the management of 
the Mutual beyond extravagance in salaries and 
nepotism in appointments and promotions. Those 


are faults which, while they offend the ethics of trustee- 
ship, are venial when compared with the gross irregu- 
larities elsewhere revealed. It cannot fairly be said of 
the directors of the Mutual that they have forgotten 
their obligations and remembered only themselves ; 
nor can it be said of them at all that they have 
created subsidiary companies at the expense of the 
policyholders and to their own profit, or that they 
have borrowed on exceptionally easy terms from 
the company of which they are directors, or that 
they have bought bonds and securities at one 
price as individuals and sold them to themselves as 
directors at a higher price, or that they have used 
corporate funds to rivet their personal control over 
banking and industrial companies, or that they 


have purchased securities on joint account 
with a broker, or that they have ‘‘ cooked” 
the accounts to cover an awkward transaction 


here or to comply with a legal requirement there. From 
these and similar malpractices the evidence has shown 
the Mutual to be exempt. One virtue, however, and 
one vice (besides the vice of extravagance) it possesses 
in common witb its rivals. All three companies are 
perfectly solvent. Nothing whatever has been dis- 


closed that should cause a rational policyholder a single 
moment’s uneasiness on that score. 


All three, again, 


are alike in contributing from their corporate funds to 
political parties and in maintaining agents and lobbyists 
for the purpose of ‘‘ watching ” legislation in the various 
States. It is at these two points that their action raises 
questions that intimately concern not merely the purity 
of American politics but the very structure of the 
American Commonwealth. 

Two points, be it noted, not one—because contri- 
butions to a political party on the eve of a Presidential 
campaign are one thing and spring from one set of 
causes, while a policy of offensive bribery or defensive 
blackmail, pursued in every State of the Union, is 
another thing, and springs from a quite different set 
of causes. The latter phenomenon, as the more 
astounding of the two, is the only one that need be 
touched on here. Why, asks the British policyholder, 
why should insurance companies in America find it 
necessary to dispose of a_ secret service fund 
to corrupt legislators or to be blackmailed by 
legislators? What is the reason of it? What 
are the conditions that account for it? There 
are those who say that from the policyholder’s point 
of view, there is no reason for it; that if bribery is 
employed it is only because the directors are anxious 
to carry some bill that will still further entrench them in 
their ascendency, or screen them yet more effectively 
from the search-light of publicity ; and that if bribery 
is employed for the contrary purpose of defeating a 
measure it is because that measure is too much in the 
interests of the policyholders and too little in the 
interests of the directors. There may be something 
in all this; but it scarcely gets to the root 
of the matter. The root of the matter, as 
of most American distempers, lies in the archaic 
mechanism of the American Constitution—to be more 
precise, in the eternally conflicting jurisdictions of the 
State Governments and the Federal or National 
Government. In America it is not the central 
authority that regulates the business of life insurance, 
but the local State Legislatures ; just as it is not Con- 
gress, but the local State Legislatures, that settles the 
conditions of marriage and divorce. 

Now, in America there are some fifty odd States, 
territories, and districts, each one of which determines 
as it pleases the regulations that should surround the 
conduct of life insurance within its boundaries. A 
New York insurance company, one, that is, which is 
registered in and holds its charter from the State 
of New York, cannot do business in Wisconsin 
or Texas except on such terms as Wisconsin or 
Texas may prescribe. And those terms vary with each 
State. Licenses, fees, deposits, taxes, reserves, state- 
ments, and so on—on all these matters the law, instead 
of being uniform throughout the Union, changes from 
State to State. It isas though every county council 
in England had the right to frame its own special set 
of insurance laws and regulations and were to expel 
from its area any company that refused to comply with 
them. Moreover, in each American State there is 
a Superintendent or Commissioner of Insurance whose 
business it is to see that the State’s requirements 
are satisfied. Nine times out of ten he is a politician, 
appointed for political reasons, and likely to disappear 
after the next election, also for political reasons. He 
may, and often does, know nothing of insurance 
problems, yet he holds in his hands the fate, so far as 
his own particular State is concerned, of all insurance 
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companies. If during his usually brief and precarious 
despotism he were quietly to blackmail them, it would 
not be altogether surprising. If they on their side were 
to combine for the purpose of conciliating so useful a 
friend and so formidable an enemy, it would seem only 
natural. In fact, both developments take place, bribery 
on one side being, perhaps, no more frequent than 
blackmail on the other. And what holds good 
for the majority of State Superintendents holds 
equally good for the majority of State Legis- 
latures and their members. Any member has it in 
his power to propose a bill that by imposing 
fresh taxes on the insurance companies, by cramping 
their growth, by adding vexatiously to the conditions 
and restrictions under which they are allowed to do 
business in the State, may virtually crush them out of 
existence. Such bills are not always meant to be 
passed ; they are often meant to be bought off, and 
the insurance companies, operating from their base in 
New York, perhaps two thousand miles away, find it, 
as a rule, cheaper to buy them off. But even with a 
free use of the corruption fund, the States mulct the 
insurance companies through taxes, fees, and similar 
impositions ina sum of two millions sterling a year, 
the poor States, in the west especially, taking the con- 
sistent line that any corporation hailing from the east, 
money-saving or money-making, is fair game. It is, 
in short, a system as vicious as it is chaotic, and these 
scandals will bear their best fruit in making an end of 
it and in substituting Federal for State supervision. 
That this will be Aone nobody doubts. It will be done 
because there is nothing else to do, and because the 
Supreme Court has the happy knack of declaring the 
only possible course to be also the legal course. The 
State, sooner or later, and sooner probably rather than 
later, will step in where the States have broken down. 





«LONDON ELECTRIC POWER. 
By tHe Epitor or tHe Municipal Journal. 


HAT would the critics who attack the London 
County Council for promoting an Electric 

Power Bill have that body do? Stand idly aside and 
see companies who are competing to serve London for 
their own enrichment overcome local interests and the 
borough councils? Or would they have the 
Council to co-operate, in a friendly way, with 
one or other of the companies in creating a 
new private monopoly? Negative criticism, such as 
we have been receiving, is not helpful; abuse of the 
County Council may be fashionable, but it is not argu- 
ment. The provision of electricity to London on the 
cheapest possible lines for the present and for future 
generations is a business question. It is also neces- 
sarily a municipal question, and the County Council 
would be stultifying its position as the central autho- 
rity unless it promoted a bill next session. (It should 
have done so last session.) The details of that measure 
and the financial responsibilities can be settled afterwards, 
as the Council, at the suggestion of the finance com- 
mittee, decided on Tuesday. The chief thing just now is 
to lay down the general principle of wholesale, or bulk, 
supply by the central municipality. The Council is 
already in a better position than any company to under- 
take this work economically. It will soon have two 
large generating stations of its own, built for supply- 
ing current to its electric tramways. It can begin its 
bulk supply from these and develop its new business 
in a way which will reduce initial loss — always 


inevitable, as interest has to be paid before 
the capital produces revenue—to a minimum. 
The community must in this, as in all municipal 
matters, look to permanent benefit which may have to 
be reached sometimes through a temporary loss. 

Before the position of the County Council in this 
matter can be appreciated a clear understanding 
of the present state of electricity supply in London 
is necessary. More than half of the borough councils 
—fifteen—possess municipal supplies, and another 
holds a provisional order. There are thirteen 
companies, including one double -barrelled one, 
the Charing Cross. Owing to the apathy which 
existed in London in pre-County Council days, and the 
divisions among the authorities the companies were 
first in the field and secured all the choice lighting 
areas. Nor were they, like the municipalities, circum- 
scribed to one district. Most of them can serve more 
than one borough, some of them can spread themselves 
over half-a-dozen areas. The advantages were there- 
fore all in favour of the companies. It is remarkable, 
however, that, although the municipal undertakings are 
younger and have not rich districts to serve, the average 
charge which they make for electricity is less. In the 
rich and compact districts of the West End, where 
consumption is great, the charges for private lighting 
are higher than in the poor and overrated districts of 
the East End, where the mains are much longer and 
the consumers fewer and furtherapart. The following 
is an interesting comparison between representative 
undertakings : 
AVERAGE Price PER Unit ror Licntinc Last YEAR FOR 

WHICH FIGURES ARE OBTAINABLE. 
Companies. Municipalities. 


Year. d. Year. . 

16th. Brompton 4°50 2nd. Bermondsey 2°88 
13th. Notting-hill 4°82 3rd. Hackney 3°09 
14th. Westminster 4:17 7th, Hammersmith 2°04 
14th. St. James 3°75 sth. Stepney 2°33 
17th. Kensington 3°95 6th. Shoreditch 3°17 
15th. Chelsea 4°22 3rd. Poplar 2°47 


The units sold in the case of the companies were 
very much more numerous. In fact the Westminster 
Company, so well favoured in its area, sold about as 
many as the six borough councils did altogether. 
Every borough council had a surplus profit after paying 
interest and sinking fund charges, and in some cases 
the rates were substantially relieved. And the local 
authorities charge about 1d. per unit less for current 
for street lighting than the companies do. 

These few figures serve to show that municipal 
electricity compares very well now with company sup- 
plies. And the municipalities, besides serving the 
present consumers better, are building up remunerative 
assets for the future. Other authorities will have to 
buy up the companies at the end of the forty-two year 
period when the plant will be inefficient and out of 
date. 

The whole of London is now allotted among 
undertakings for sectional supplies. Quite reasonably 
it is suggested that with the development of bulk 
supply parochial boundaries should not limit the length 
of the mains. There should be inter-communication, 
and the best authority to bridge the borders is obvi- 
ously the central municipality. All electricity under- 
takings, if not under municipal operation, are pro- 
spectively municipal. Some of the company under- 
takings will be purchasable in between twenty-five or 
thirty years’ time, and as their areas overlap borough 
boundaries the County Council will have to be made 
the buying authority. It is now proposed, however, 
to introduce a new company or companies which 
would have a roving commission over London and 
beyond, but would also undermine the municipal 
system by making purchase almost impossible, or 
at best excessively costly. To create a new private 
interest which in strengthening its own position would 
make the existing undertakings less profitable, if it 
did not squeeze some of them out altogether, would 
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be the height of folly. The ambitious company whose 
bill passed the second reading last session showed 
clearly that it meant to tie up or absorb many of the 
existing undertakings and thus consolidate its 
monopoly. 

If the time has come, as no doubt it has, when 
electricity can be generated in bulk in London and 
sold wholesale to existing undertakings, then the 
County Council is in the best position to introduce such 
a supply. Throughout the country as well as in London 
municipalities have invariably produced electricity 
more economically and sold it cheaper than companies 
do. There is no reason to consider that the County 
Council is less efficient than other municipalities. The 
prices offered by the Administrative County Company 
last session should not be difficult to equal. It pro- 
mised to supply current ten years hence at the price 
which St. Pancras Borough Council does now. 

The County Council will soon have in operation two 
large generating stations in connection with its tram- 
ways. It does not require expert knowledge to see 
what advantage this gives the Council as a central 
supply authority. The tramways are a steadying load 
factor. The Council’s stations could be enlarged and 
new Ones erected in centres which would also suit the 
tramways and power purposes. Electricity could be 
generated under the most economical conditions. It 
would not be the aim of the Council to cut into the 
business of existing undertakings but to supplement 
their output. A powerful company would, in its own 
interest, begin a period of harassing competition in 
order to reap future advantages and build up a 
monopoly. 

Several companies will introduce Power Bills in the 
next session. The borough councils—although divided 
—have also a bill. If one of the companies succeed 
it can only be after a long and intricate system of wire- 
pulling and lobbying. Consulting engineers and other 
experts will be retained at handsome fees, existing 
companies will be conciliated, borough engineers 
will receive promises of promotion for support, one 
local company will be played off against another, 
assistance will be secured from prospective share- 
holders and contractors, and the whole pro- 
cess will involve such an_ expenditure of 
money in the form which Americans call “ graft ” 
that London electricity will never recover from the 
shock. We had a foretaste last session of what a 
company with many friends could do in the lobby of 
the House and the wide influence which it could 
exercise outside. Next session, with more than one 
wealthy competitor seeking to get control of London 
electricity, things will be very much worse. A few 
years ago the House of Commons felt its dignity out- 
raged and its morality endangered because London 
tramways were being made ‘‘ pawns on the chequer- 
board of Wall Street,” and transformed its indignation 
into a commission on London traffic. If London elec- 
tricity is to be made the subject of raids by speculative 
companies there is equally reason why the House should 
resort to the same course and have another Com- 
mission. 

London has suffered enough from vested inte- 
rests. We have had to pay dearly for buying out the 
water monopolists. The decrepid dock companies 
will soon claim their full pound of compensation. 
Marylebone had a bitter experience when it munici- 
palised its electricity supply, but it paid rather than 
submit to the intolerable and unprogressive policy of 
the company. 

A huge company covering the greater partof London 
and the industrial districts beyond cannot be controlled 
by ordinary purchase clauses. It would soon occupy 
a dominating position, and by agreements, arrange- 
ments, or amalgamations absorb or control the so-called 
distributive companies. We should then have the same 
position as exists in American cities—a consolidated 


trust exercising a demoralising and corrupting influence 
on public life. This is not the time, when American 
cities are resorting almost to revolutionary methods to 
get rid of the tyranny of private monopoly in the public 
services, for London to create new vested interests 
which will tie up its municipal inheritance. 

R. D. 





A POPULAR BOOK ON _ RADIO-ACTIVITY.* 


HIS is one of a class of works of which several 
have appeared of late, expounding in a popular 
manner the recent development of physical knowledge, 
and more particularly of that side of it which deals with 
electrons or corpuscles. 

This growth may be sharply dated from the discovery 
of the Rontgen rays, some ten years ago. The progress 
of science is, on the whole, increasingly rapid; but this 
acceleration is very far from being uniform. Periods of 
rapid discovery alternate with periods of comparative 
stagnation. 

This is not to be attributed to any temporary flagging 
in the numbers or in the enthusiasm of scientific workers, 
but rather to the nature of the processes by which the 
inductive sciences move forward. A great and epoch- 
making discovery is made; the results may not be, and, 
most commonly are not, of the sensational kind which will 
impress the unscientific public. But, none the less,a rich 
vein of ore has been struck; and it is mainly a matter of 
energy and perseverance to mine it. The yield is certain. 
After a time the vein gets worked out; and until a new 
one is struck, which often occurs more by a happy chance 
than by any extraordinary stroke of genius, the yield be- 
comes comparatively unremunerative. 

This process of the opening up of a new vein of 
potential discovery has often been illustrated in the history 
of science, but never more strikingly than at the period 
mentioned. Since then our knowledge of physical nature 
has progressed by leaps and bounds. It may’ well be 
questioned whether the harvest gathered in by scientific 
workers has ever been more abundant than at present. 
There was a tendency in the middle of the last century 
to predict that scientific discovery would soon come under 
the operation of the law of diminishing return. Never 
has a prediction been more completely falsified by the 
event. 

The present work gives a readable and, on the 
whole, fairly accurate and sufficient account of these 
accessions to our knowledge. The author has evidently 
read widely, and presents what he has read with fairness. 
One who wished to gain some general insight into recent 
developments, rather than to make himself master of 
them, could not do better than to read it. The book is 
not, however, by any means equally well adapted to the 
needs of a serious student. The author does not seem 
to have a really first-hand acquaintance with his subject. 
A tendency to the adoption of superficially plausible ex- 
planations of physical phenomena, in cases where the 
progress of knowledge has shown them to be insufficient, 
is apparent in several passages. For example, many will 
have seen the beautiful experiment of the railway vacuum 
tube made many years ago by Sir William Crookes. This 
experiment, it may be mentioned for the benefit of un- 
scientific readers, shows that the lightly-poised vanes, 
exposed on one side to the influence of the cathode 
discharge in a high vacuum, experiences a strong mecha- 
nical pressure; so that when the vane is mounted on an 
axle which runs on rails it can be made to roll along 
under the influence of the discharge. Now the cathode 
is known to emit a torrent of charged corpuscles with a 
high velocity; nothing, therefore, can be at first sight 
more natural than to attribute the pressure on the vane 
to the impact of these corpuscles. This was the view 
taken by Sir William Crookes at the time he made the 
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experiment. But the “new knowledge” has made it 
entirely clear that the pressure that the corpuscles can 
exert by their impact is altogether insufficient to explain 
the vigorous motion of the little vane. For we now know 
how to calculate the mass and velocity of these yarticles 
and the pressure which they should exert. The true 
cause of the motion must be of quite a different cha- 
racter. But of all this we find no hint in the work under 
review, 

_ Again, take the experiment of observing a screen of 
zinc sulphide made luminous by the neighbourhood of 
radium. A multitude of little splashes of light are seen. 
To read Prof. Duncan’s description, one would think 
that each splash represents the impact of one projectile 
from the radium, and that by counting the number of 
splashes one might estimate the number of projectiles 
emitted. This, again, looks plausible enough. But Pro- 
fessor Rutherford has estimated in a variety of ways the 
number of projectiles that radium really emits, and the 
number turns out to be greater beyond all measure than 
the number of scintillations. It may be that this has not 
been pointed out before in so many words, but it should 
be quite apparent to anyone who has followed the subject 
of radio-activity with minute attention. 

Professor Duncan has very properly devoted some 
space to the question of the origin of the sun’s heat. 
It is certainly a remarkable fact that the proportion 
of radium in the sun which would have to be present, if 
that were the origin of the solar heat, is nearly the same 
as the proportion of radium in the richest radium ores. 

If the sun were a lump of mineral pitchblende, its 
output of heat would be very well accounted for. Can 
we assume that it has any such composition? It does 
not seem probable that quite so simple a view can be 
taken. The spectroscope shows, indeed, the presence 
of uranium, the main constituent of pitchblende, and the 
parent substance which produces radium, in the sun. But 
uranium seems to be a very minor constituent of the sun. 
Other elements, such as calcium and carbon, which, as 
far as we know, are not at all connected with energetic 
radio-activity, are far more conspicuous in the solar spec- 
trum. It seems possible that the amount of heat de- 
veloped by radium is much larger when it is already itself 
strongly heated. Indications are not wanting that radio- 
active changes are less independent of temperature than 
had been supposed. Further- experiments on this subject 
are much wanted; and it may confidently be predicted 
that we shall not have to wait long for them. 


R. J. Strutt. 





A WIRE-WALKER. 
Il. 


‘© CHE left him and set up for herself, and having 
made some money, met hey fate in a French en- 
gineer who hung about the wings. René had just the 
little culture that she lacked, although by that 
time she had learned to speak most of the tongues 
of Europe, half like a parrot, half like a child, with all 
the verbs in the infinitive. René, she said, was ‘rather 
fainéant because the world was hard to him, and so I 
thought, as it was hard to me, there would be two of us.’ 
In person he was slight, short, dark, and sallow, his 
fingers stained with cigarettes, his pointed boots worn 
almost without heels, curved like canoes, and his large 
necktie of black crépe de chine, tied in a bow, betrayed 
the man of genius who disdains hard work as too mechani- 
cal. He told her that he had waited all his life for a 
good woman, and that his heart was pure and quite un- 
touched, for, as he said, the body sins, we all know, but 
the soul is stainless, and all that matters is intentions, and 
he was certain that his own were pure. 
“That sort of man, if he be weak in body, always 
irresistible to women such as Victorina, who have 
been starved of love, 





“She loved him as a strong-bodied, simple-minded 
woman loves a man weaker in physique than herself, as 
a dog loves his master, and as abjectly. He gave up 
instantly all attempt to work, and used to lounge about 
the circus, holding a rope occasionally or pulling at the 
corner of the net spread underneath his wife with much 
solicitude, as well he might, seeing all his fortune was in 
the air. 

“They rambled through the world, she happy in her 
work and love, and he, getting a little weary of her as 
time went on, made love to other women, for, as he 
said, ‘man is an animal just as polygamous as another, 
and it is wise to follow Nature’s law.’ 

“He drank a little now and then, and in his cups 
beat his wife ineffectually, for the disparity between their 
strength was great. She who could easily have 
strangled him or killed him with a kick never resented 
it, thinking apparently that beating was a necessary part 
of married life sanctioned by custom and sanctified by 
use. 

“Finding themselves at Ipswich and with the longing 
for a child, for which most likely she had married René, 
still unsatisfied, she bought one from a tramp, giving its 
mcther three pound tem for it, and treating it as if it 
were her own. René and she alike adored it, and it 
became the bone of their contention, each struggling for 
its love and striving to supplant the other by all the arts 
with which a child’s affection can be won. 

“They fought about it almost as fiercely as theologians 
figi:t about some dogma which neither understands. Both 
seemed to have forgotten that it was not their own, and 
spoke of it as ours. ‘My girl shall be a nun,’ the 
pseudo-father said, not that he was religious, but having 
revd Lamartine in his youth, was sentimental in a half- 
educated way, holding a nunnery to be poetical and a fit 
place for one who, as he called her, was a child of misery. 
The woman, far more practical, after the fashion of her 
sex, wanted to bring her up to commerce, seeing her, no 
doubt in her mind’s eye, dressed in grey beige and seated 
at a desk setting down figures in a ledger, and in time well 
married to some shopkeeper, who should never know her 
mother’s name. Both were agreed, although the child 
was only three years old, that she must never know her 
mother’s calling or smell the scent of sawdust and of gas 
mingled with the smell of horses and of gunpowder which 
floats in circuses.” 

As he talked on the moon had risen, and his hearers, 
half-asleep, sipping at their drink and holding in their 
mouths cigars and cigarettes, mostly burnt out, cursed the 
mosquitoes, whilst from the sea the white, wet mist crept 
over everything, spreading the mangrove swamps in silver 
cobwebbing and hanging on the palm-leaves till it fell 
dripping on the stones. 

The drowsy negro waiters looked in and hoped the 
time had come to close, then grinned mechanically, and 
slipped out at the door to doze upon the floor of the 
verandah whilst the narrator again took up his tale. 

“You fellows do not make what I call an invigora- 
ting audience,” he said, “but I must finish, for you know 
a tale untold is like a love that never is enjoyed—both 
make your heart ache and, besides, are bad for the 
digestion—Oh, Jango, some gin and ginger—Where was 
I,—Yes, I remember. 

“The funny thing about the whole affair was that 
poor Victorina, who had passed all her life in music-halls, 
never suspected René, who on his part took not the least 
trouble to conceal what he called his little frailties; so 
that his goings on with her own maid who dressed her 
for the wire, when she did see, she took as a thing 
quite natural, although annoying, just as she would have 
borne the toothache or sea sickness, or any other ill of 
life which falls like rain upon the just and the unjust, with 
perhaps a partiality for those less fit to bear it and to 
suffer its effects. 

“Men have far more temptations than ourselves,’ was 
her remark; ‘no wonder that they yield to them,’ and 
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although to her, reared in some vague and kindly super- 
stition, half Greek, half Roman, she no doubt thought 
marriage a sacrament to be observed by women, but to 
men a counsel of perfection and to the full as unattain- 
able as is the moon. 

“No doubt she suffered, but suffering was the lot 
whick. she had taken up at birth, as she had taken blows, 
starvation, and an occasional fall from off the wire. 

“So when they started out again upon their rounds, 
she took the girl with her and cared for her as if she had 
been a sister; and when her child was born never re- 
proached her, as she said, ‘The child is René’s, and 
after all it has no blame; the blame is his, and he will 
leave the girl now he is tired of her.’ 

“But René, having tired of both of them, slipped 
off, taking her savings with him, and to make all com- 
plete he carried off the adopted dauchter, leaving a 
letter saying ‘he thought it was his duty to the child to 
save her from a life in music-halls.’ 

“Still Victorina struggled on, growing a little more 
disillusioned than before and with her husband’s mistress 
and her child upon her hands. 

“She took to hearing Mass, not as she said ‘in a 
religious way, though it is good, but chiefly it is quieting, 
and as I do not understand a word he savs, it sounds im- 
pressive, and the incense makes me sleep.’ 

“Not a bad reason for a religious faith, which had 
the ceremony beem in the vulgar tongue would have 
seemed common, for what we understand, though it be 
beautiful, we never value, thinking that mystery is a veil 
to beauty when in reality it is a shroud. 

“ But to return to Victorina, if you are not asleep. She 
never seemed afraid, and yet was certain always that she 
would die in harness, so to speak—that is in tights and in 
a circus—‘for that is how we all die late or soon,’ she 
told me, ‘ in our trade.’ 

“So I was not surprised one day to get a letter from 
her ‘ Poppa,’ posted in New York, and read the cutting 
of a newspaper in the familiar style the great Republic 
has invented for itself. 

“* Woman falls from her wire in Coney Island, misses 
the net, body bounds off upon an awning—horrible panic 
in the theatre—society women faint—victim never moves, 
carried out dead. But for that tragedy it was a red-letter 
day for Coney Island—not only human but animal per- 
formers excelled. Elephants, horses, and a bear showed 
the effects of long rehearsal and of careful work.’” 

The narrator stopped, and looking round the room 
saw that his audience mostly were asleep, only the Consul 
sat upright and smoked mechanically. Laying his 
cigarette upon an ash tray he thanked the story-teller, 
and remarking, “ Poor little devil, she had come into the 
category of women by her suffering,” strolled out into the 
night. 

The mist had lifted from the mangroves, and the 
moon shone down upon the sea, turning it into a vast silver 
shield, whilst on the beach the sobbing of the waves 
raised nature’s threnody. 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 





MR. TREE AND THE ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE 


NE afternoon a fortnight ago Mr. Tree produced 
again, after an interval of more than ten years, The 
Enemy of the People. The house was certainly 

packed, not in both senses of the word, we hope, for 
the reception of the play was very gratifying to all 
who rejoice to see a good performance go down. Next 
morning aS a unit in a cheering audience, on consult- 
ing the papers with a critic’s peculiar interest in 
criticism, we found the comments of the Press: blow 
cold upon our feelings. We expected expatiation, con- 
gratulation, and expressive, if hurried, praise. No; it 
was all temperate statement: The Enemy of the People 
is a good play—it was written after Ghosts—some of 
the lines extraordinarily appropriate to the present 

litical situation—creditable of Mr. Tree—he did not 
now his part. And there followed strictures, more 


interesting and definite than the commendation, upon 
certain details of comic interlude: Aslaksen attempting 
to conceal the Burgomaster’s hat and stick from the eyes of 
Dr. Stockman, by keeping them behind his back and 
revolving moon-wise round the doctor; the emphasised 
humours of the contrast in stature between Mr. Tree 
and the small figure of “the representative of the com- 
pact majority,” &c. At first these strictures produced 
In us that state of envious depression which clouds 
the critic when he reads-in print a just comment that 


had escaped him. These exceptious perceptions had 
not spoilt our enjoyment at the time. It had been 
obvious that Mr. Tree had not got his part at the 


tip of his tongue; but surely it had been equally obvious 
that he had played it with unusual insight and power. 
That was a much more important fact. The hesitations 
and embarrassments of memory were worked into the 
character with such presence of mind and art that we 
were half afraid, knowing Mr. Tree’s love of hurling the 
crushing and coloured phrase, that in the future, when 
once more in full possession of the exasperated doctor’s 
eloquence, his rendering might no longer express so well 
the real warmth and spontaneous, hampered energy of 
that homely and distracted prophet; the most amiable 
of all Ibsen’s characters; the only one who arouses ex- 
pansive emotions, who wins an afiectionate admira- 
tion; the only one whose virtues, while they compel 
respect, are not a back-handed reproach to nine-tenths 
of those who make the present a time worth living in 
for many, though they may not deserve the honour of 
reformers, 

When we remembered Stockman pacing the plat- 
form before the hooting crowd, his indignation, his con- 
fidence in his “discoveries,” his quick relapses into 
good-fellowship, his readiness to drop any number of 
points if others will only listen and come one step to 
meet him, a readiness which looks like want of dignity, 
of strength, and really comes from caring, when we re- 
membered the way Mr. Tree rendered all these things, 
we thought that perhaps we had been right in forgetting 
the “business” of the tothe th cap, and determined 
to put our lips to’such a trumpet as is at our disposal, 
in the hope that a blast of praise might start among 
some influential members of that afternoon’s audience a 
recollection of their pleasure, an efficacious desire to 
see the play given a run at His Majesty’s Theatre—for 
though actor-managers cater for the public by some curious 
illative sense, they cannot be quite indifferent to direct 
appeal. Many must want to see again, or to persuade others 
to see, Stockman, the day after his speech, ruefully survey- 
ing the rent in his trousers and announcing gravely, “A 
man should never put on his best trousers when he 
goes out to battle for freedom and truth,” or polishing 
distractedly with the corner of his dressing gown the 
stones which have broken his windows and are lying 
about the sitting-room floor, while he talks and rages 
against “the great majority,” who are never right, soothes 
his wife, and runs up castles in the air of escapes “to 
any primeval forest or a little South Sea island to be 
sold cheap” — anywhere, anywhere, away from this 
ignoble stupid rabble—the people. “Look, here are all 


the stones they threw at us. Only look at 
them! Upon my soul there aren’t more than two 
decent - sized the whole heap; the rest 


lumps in 

are nothing but sabihee-seete gravel!” Yet the one 
insult that has really hurt him is the charge of being “ The 
Enemy of the People”! His humour is of that rare and 
touching kind, which shows itself in ways and words so 
like those of a person who has none at all that people 
without a sense of character never see the difference. 
Like Shelley he is too serious to laugh at himself and his 
own aims; yet he shows at every turn that power of per- 
ceiving the incongruous which would seable him to do 
so, better even than sceptical outsiders. It makes him 
say things which are a kind of “ bulls” of sentiment. It is 
not that he does not let himself laugh; he is simply too 
constantly conscious of what he has most at heart to be 
self conscious. Could we praise better the fineness of 
Mr. Tree’s rendering than by saying that he made us 
feel this? Miss Rosina Filippi (as might be expected) 
was excellent as his wife, especially in those scenes in 
which she attempts to moderate his indignation or dis- 
suade him from running in the face of public opinion 
and the vested interests, by reminding him of the suf- 
ferings it will entail upon his children and his home. 

The affection between the two is never strained even 
by her desperate anxiety ; and feeling that would take the 
form of ge reproach in the mouth of another ex- 
presses itself in his repeated exclamation of astonishment, 
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when she urges any consideration for not speaking out the 
truth (and always quickly forgotten): “Really, Katerina, 
ag are a most extraordinary woman.” During the speech 
r. Tree had one delightful and happy inspiration ; in the 
middle of a metaphorical tirade about stuffy, ill-kept 
homes he just touched for a moment Katerina’s shoulder, 
who sat beside him on the platform, as though to convey 
in the middle of his sentence—“ Of course, that’s not 
meant for you, my dear”—and then went fulminating on. 
Why should he not repeat these successes for many 
nights together? Stockman is a part that suits him, not 
only because he has to make a telling speech—and no 
actor makes a speech upon the stage with better effect— 
but for a much more pervasive reason. 
_ Mr. Tree’s artistic faculties are only roused by sub- 
jects which are romantic or have about them a 
touch of the heroic. In his pursuit of it he has pro- 
duced many shocking bad plays. It is this impulse (we 
suppose) which makes him, for instance, put on yellow 
tights and greaves and hang a skin about him and pretend 
to be Ulysses. He seems to revel in acting too much to 
care about impersonating an everyday sort of man, however 
interesting the quandaries in which he may have to 


= 

ut as a man of intellect he can render character 
too. Now most romantic plays are such rubbish that 
the powers of Salvini and Garrick rolled into one 
splendid talent could not redeem them. But Zhe Enemy 
of the People is a fine play, and Stockman is a character 
with a touch of heroism about him. He is _ histrionic 
and oratorical, but truthfully so. He is simple, so he can 
say the things which self-critical men cannot go about 
saying,even though they feel them; yet the character is 
so naturally drawn that he cannot become stagy. Here, 
then, is a character made to Mr. Tree’s hand. ‘The 
ublic are expecting Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Mero from 
1im; that will please some people; but after that could 
not other people have Zhe Enemy of the People?: there 
are a great many other people. 


Desmonp MacCartTHy. 





PORTRAIT PAINTERS AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


INCE its last exhibition this society has had to mourn 
the death of its founder and first president, Archi- 
bald John Stuart Wortley. Apart from artistic qualifica- 
tion there was no man better fitted by personal tact, 
education, and social influence to direct the affairs of a 
new art organisation, and the society's steady, if not 
exactly brilliant, success from its inception may largely 
be ascribed to the influence he wielded. It is not neces- 
sary—in fact, it is for many reasons undesirable—that the 
president of a painters’ society should hold premier place 
as a painter; the class of subject, moreover, that Wortley 
generally chose scarcely lent itself to subtle artistic man- 
agement. He painted sporting persons and episodes, and 
within the limits that their actualistic treatment allowed 
he painted them very well. Yet his gift was not wholly 
confined to this branch. The portrait of his mother in 
the West Room serves to recall very pleasantly the finer 
side of his power. It is thoughtfully observed painting 
in method not unlike one or two of the oil-portraits 
of Frederick Sandys; in colour, one might even say in 
culture, reminiscent of the same. The “James Purdey, 
Esqre,” is similarly representative of his instinctive re- 
finement, and the pair are aptly illustrative of that phase 
of his art which will last the longest. 

The Portrait Painters, on the whole, are not seen at 
quite their best in this, their fifteenth show. One misses 
something—the piquant note, maybe, that is required in 
order to enliven the seriousness of an array of portraits 
and nothing else. One lacks, in spite of foreign importa- 
tions in the way of loaned works by deceased French 
masters, a little of the usual variety. The modern French- 
men, in particular, fail to astonish us this year. There 
is no Sargent at all. There is no Lavery that ranks with 
his “La Primaudaye”; the Scottish painters, in fact, 
while as largely represented as heretofore, seem to be in 
reticent, if not in unambitious mood. There is but one 
Whistler, the small and familiar child-study, “Brun et 
Or——de Race.” And some of the problems presented 


vex as. well as perplex. One would be interested to learn 
why Mr. Lavery labours painfully to obtain an old parch- 
ment quality in his Nos. 10 and 117, when healthy human 
flesh is so much more palatable, or why the faculty for 
easy and graceful posture has deserted him in the case of 
No. 80. Or why Mr. Harrington Mann, after ascending 
to the heights last year with a portrait of his wife, has 
descended to an abyss of feeble modelling and deep pinki- 
ness of flesh tints. However, to do Mr. Mann justice, 
his “Countess of Rosslyn” is a pleasing enough portrait, 
if not wholly free from studied grace; but his male por- 
trait in the same room is pictorially unspeakable. Again, 
M. De la Gandara’s “ Comtesse de Noailles,” in a steely 
blue robe, appeals as an arrangement in austerely cold 
tones ; but this arrangement has involved the reduction of 
the subject to a human figure without warmth or humanity, 
to a pencilled puppet neither more nor less living than 
the upholstery around; and one wonders whether the 
sacrifice was worth while, or whether it is not the reductio 
ad absurdum of the art-for-art’s-sake proposition. How- 
ever, there are a few artists of the first rank who do them- 
selves full justice. One is Mr. Orckardson, who, in his 
half-length portrait of the Rev. B. H. Alford, does some- 
thing more than remind us of the unvarying brown tones 
to which his art has long been wedded. There is ex- 
quisite workmanship in the modelling of the slightly 
skrunken bearded features; the finish of the painting, 
even to the slight gloss on the forehead and hair, is sen- 
tient in a way that most high finish is not. The portrait, 
in a word, is intimate—so much so that it reveals with 
astonishing forcefulness the absence of this quality from 
the multitude of minor clevernesses that cover the walls. 
We get sparkling characterisation in M. Besnard’s “M. 
Jourdain” and in M. Blanche’s “Harry Melvill, Esqre,” 
but not intimité. The quality for which the French alone 
possess the word is peculiarly lacking in the works of 
these, and, indeed, of most French portraitists. It would 
seem as if it were incompatible with the joy of technical 
mastery and the insolence of fleeting brilliance which are 
s9 peculiarly theirs. 

Mr. E. A. Walton shows some good work. The 
colour of his “ Mrs. Ewan Macpherson” has a tendency 
to lividness, but it is not so pronounced as to be objec- 
tionable, and the handling never wavers. His half-length 
child portrait of “ Wilda Binnie” is charming in its white 
and russet scheme and its sympathetic modelling. By 
Signor Mancini there is a somewhat aggressive portrait 
ot Madame Marchesi. Mr. J. J. Shannon sends a fairly 
successful rendering of the Earl of Feversham, which is 
free from the glucose sentiment of his more popular style. 
There are two reincarnations of Renaissance types by 
Mr. C. H. Shannon, and among other reminiscence- 
makers Mr. A. Neven du Mont gives us “ Sensibility,” 
but I fear that the latter excellently-intentioned canvas 
does not make sufficient allowance for the modern public’s 
sense of humour. Mr. W. Orpen fails somewhat unac- 
countably in his interior with portrait, No. 118, which is 
only well enough as a still life study. However, his 
virile brush has found excellent subjects in the portraits 
respectively of Messrs. T. W. Russell and William O’Brien 
and the Earl of Scarborough. Worthy of note, too, is the 
late Robert Brough’s incisive “Leopold Hirsch, Esqre.” 
The South Room contains some interesting relics of the 
past, drawn mostly from the collection of the late 
J Staats Forbes. The Alfred Stevens painting of “ The 
Baby” suggests neither sculpture nor life ; as the painting 
effort of a pure sculptor it is nevertheless illuminating. 
The charcoal portraits of Theodore Rousseau, Desbrosses, 
Diaz, and others, by Jean Frangois Millet, the 
Daubigny sketch of “Corot painting,” Corot’s cabinet 
portraits of his father and mother (in the West Room), 
and Lenbach’s head of “Sidney Whitman, Esqre” are 
treasures, the opportunity of seeing which should be grate- 
fully accepted. 

The four sculptors represented in the Central Hall 
have not been sparing in their output. Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that the proportion of portrait-sculp- 
ture is trifling; despite which fact the collection has a 
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very distinct value. The metal work of Mr. Gilbert 
Bayes is always worth looking at, and a dainty statuette 
of his representing “Fate” dangling a midget man and 
woman on a string is decidedly fresh in fancy. In 
statuary his most important contribution is “The Foun- 
tain of the Zodiac Belt,” which is none the worse for the 
touch of whimsicality that generally illumines his art. Of 
the others, Mr. F. M. Taubman strikes one as being the 
most original and various. His big marble nude, “ The 
Awakening,” is classically simple; its emotions are those 
of Greek sculpture—the emotions of line and contour. 
The “Adam and Eve” group, on the contrary, while not 
without a broad simplicity in modelling, is mainly human 
in its emotional significance. The combination of these 
classic and realistic motives is a deeply interesting prob- 
lem to the serious student, for the reason that, perfectly 
blended, they would represent the perfection of serious 
sculpture. It is gratifying to find in Mr. Taubman one 
who is earnestly bent on the achievement of this blend. 


F. J. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE UNEMPLOYED PROBLEM AND FORESTRY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1R,—It is painfully evident from the reports which ap- 
pear in the daily Press that, owing to the lack as well of 
an adequate and well-considered policy on the part of the 
L.G.B. as of any systematic and combi-ed action by the 
local authorities, we are still a long way off from any effec- 
tive practicable solution of the unemployed problem. The 
winter is close upon us; and the districts where distress is 
likely to be most severely felt are making the reasonable 
suggestion that amalgamation would be desirable between 
the various parishes and unions of the metropolis—fusing 
them into one bodv for dealing with the able-bodied poor 
who become chargeable. But the L.G.B. has apparently 
no policy in the matter, and proposes to relegate the subject 
to the tender mercies of a Royal Commission. In fact, the 
course they are pursuing is incisively expressed in the apt 
Italian proverb: “ No sooner is a new law promulgated than 
attempts are made to evade it!” y 

Whilst there are some things which continental nations 
might profitably learn from us, there are admittedly other 
questions in which they are giving us a lead. 

Having recently devoted some little attention to the 
subject of sylviculture, as it obtains in other countries as 
well as our own, I have in the course of a voluminous cor- 
respondence received, under date 25th ult., from the Pro- 
vincial Chief Ranger and Head Forestry-adviser, Herr 
Landesforstrath Quaet-Faslem, a most interesting letter 
which shows how keenly alive the Germans are to the im- 
portance of this question. It also proves that they are con- 
siderably ahead of this country in their practical efforts to 
deal with the great problem of the unemployed—one which 
in the coming winter threatens to supersede all other ques- 
tions of home politics. This Hanoverian functionary 
writes : 


“The Hanoverian Provincial Administration promotes the 
afforestation business in two ways: First, by purchasing 
on its own account large tracts of land for forestry pur- 
poses; and, secondly, by granting loans at low rates of 
interest to private owners, municipalities, communal bodies, 
in particular, forestry co-operative associations (Waldgenos- 
senschaften) for the purposes named.” 


He then states some particulars with reference to the 
large afforestation enterprise of Liutzel-Oerrel, where the 
work is carried out by prison labour. This experiment, 
which has been going on since 1876, has proved eminently 
successful ; but, as it relates to quite another branch of the 
question, I do not propose to deal at present with the 
Landesforstrath’s observations to me thereon. Suffice it to 
say, as I gather from the statistics sent, that reckoning 3 per 
cent. compound interest on the investment from the moment 
when the outlay was incurred and setting off against it the 
receipts resulting from the working of the concern, I see 
there is a rise, during the decade up to date, on the previous 
value of 39 per cent. Herr Quaet-Faslem proceeds to give 
the following valuable information about labour colonies: 

“The Provincial-Moor, near Gross-Fullen, in the Meppen 
district (a Local Government sub-district)—which you wish 


to know all about—this is the result of a practical experi- 
ment in Germany established with a view to settling 

‘colonists’ (as we term them) on elevated moorland 

plateaus. Now, as regards the employment of the actual 

‘unemployed,’ as you have them in England, we, in Ger- 

many, have established actual labour colonies, in which 

the unemployed are given employment as well in agricul- 
tural as in sylvicultural work. There exists for this pur- 
pose in Hanover a committee for labour colonies of which 

I am officially deputy-chairman. In the labour colony of 

Kaestorf, founded on a country estate purchased and en- 

larged by an additional purchase of waste lands, the requi- 

site buildings have been erected, and the ‘colonists’ em- 
ployed with good success, not only on land improvements 

(Meliorationen) but also afforestation works.” 

I venture to submit that this important question should 
be dealt with by a central department of the Government in 
a large and comprehensive way. It can hardly be gainsaid 
that at present it is only small and very scattered efforts 
that are being made; but we have the authority of so tried 
and able an expert as Professor Dr. Schlich (now of Oxford) 
impressing upon us that areas should be more systematically 
selected and treated, and this can only be done (he states) by 
a properly organised department of the State. 

At a time when we are hearin~ so much of the cry of 
“ Back to the land!” the afforestation question should surely 
receive more attention here. From my own imperfect know- 
ledge of foreign experiments in this direction I contend 
that the results show that, if work of this kind be undertaken 
on a sufficiently large scale and under competent guidance, 
it will be the reverse of unremunerative. In a letter recently 
received from Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P., elicited by a com- 
munication of mine, he speaks in terms of high praise of the 
agricultural schools in France (fermes écoles\) and Germany 
rp ar ea me so which he has visited, and he truly says 
that we in England have no conception of what is being 
done in this direction on the continent. He goes on to point 
out why our agricultural societies fail to effect any real im- 
provement in this country, and concludes with these tren- 
chant words: “Unless we give some attention to agricul- 
tural and rural affairs, I fear there is an evil day in store 
for England, in which wealth—apparentlv the god of the 
nation !—will not avail us.” May I add that in my humble 
judgment it is not Protection that is wanted, but a more 
sincerely applied systematic effort to make the most of our 
agricultural and sylvicultural opportunities now, alas! far 
too much neglected, if not “wholly unregarded.”— 
Yours, etc., 

CHARLES HANCOCK, B.L. 


Reform Club, $.W., November 7. 





A RECANTATION. 


A envanaentonte writing from Johannesburg, pointed out 
recently that English people only hear of the outrages committed 
by the Chinese, and fail to realise that the mines are being 
worked at a diminished cost, 


ISGUIDED by a frantic few, 
Whose zeal for freedom dulls their sight, 

I once expressed the reckless view 

That servile labour wasn’t right ; 
Unconscious that the coming years 

Would prove the mining-lord a friend, 
And that the object of my fears 

Would help to swell his dividend. 


Illustrious names, whose sounding worth 
Adorns the long directors’ page, 

Whate’er the country of your birth, 
Whate’er your language and your age, 

Confounded by your cent. per cent. 
Converted by your princely gain 

In dust and ashes I repent 
The words that may have caused you pain. 


What though, upon the lonely farm 
(A sadly unprogressive life) 
The man we hasten’d to disarm 
Should suffer in his child or wife ; 
What though the yellow Helot chafe, 
Though truth be shamed and honour lost— 
Thank God! Thank God! The mines are safe 
And working at diminish’d cost. 


G. F. B. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB.* 


Y first impulse, and I will gratify it at once, is to 
congratulate Mr. Lucas upon the completion 
of his pious labour. He has done all he set out to do, 
and his work remains behind him, a memorial in ten 
volumes of his industry, a proof of his capacity both as 
editor and as biographer, and a splendid tribute to an 
enchanting genius. Yet must Mr. Lucas be glad it is 
over, even though he should allow himself but a brief 
holiday before taking upon himself some other task. 
We have but one life under the sun, and to enjoy that 
one life of our own it does not do to devote too much 
of it to recording other people’s. It is Satan, Lamb 
himself has told us this, who alone is Sabbathless. 

Charles Lamb deserves justice, and more than jus- 
tice, both as author and as man,and he has now, it may 
cheerfully and thankfully be admitted, received his 
full due. Lamb has never lacked biographers. His 
young friend and early admirer Talfourd, though 
exposed to an initial and at that time insuperable diffi- 
culty, prepared and published two noble books, the 
Memorials and the Final Memorials, four sacred 
volumes never to be superseded, so full are they of 
dignity and the emotion of a personal friendship and 
love. As an editor Talfourd was careless and the 
letters at his disposal were necessarily incomplete, and 
those that he had needed some excisions and possibly 
received more than they needed. Yet even now the 
best are there. Procter’s sketch deserves the praise 
the aged and it may well be the repentant Carlyle heaped 
upon it. Canon Ainger’s short Zz/e, with some limitations 
hard to explain, continued the tradition of excellence. 
Many others have tried their hands upon a subject 
which, as Mr. Lucas says, makes so personal an appeal 
to the affections that each lover thinks he has dis- 
cerned something hidden from coarser perceptions. But 
nobody has written such a life of Charles Lambas Mr. 
Lucas has done. 

The book might very properly be called on its 
title-page what it isin fact, Zhe Life of Charles and 
Mary Lamb. To dissever the two lives is now im- 
possible. 

Mr. Lucas has been able, owing to the wisely 
generous scale of his book, to do—for the first time, I 
think—full justice to the memory of Mary Lamb. Her 
friends knew her great qualities. It was never with 
them a question of putting her on one side. They 
knew her to be well worth the sacrifice her brother 
made to keep her by his side. The wayward and 
quarrelsome Hazlitt, the almost insufferably virtuous 
Southey, the irresponsible Coleridge, Wordsworth 
and his sister Dorothy—all that group of friends, 
great and small, old and young, acknow- 
ledged afresh every time they saw her the good- 
ness, the genius, and, strange to add, the exceptional 
sanityof her character. Save when she was actually 
mad, her spirit was serene, her judgment sound, and 
her wisdom conspicuous. Her letters—would there 
were more of them !—are marvels in their combination 





*TuHe Lire oF CHARLES Lams. By E. V. Lucas. In two 
volumes. THE WORKS AND LETTERS OF CHARLES AND MARY 
Lams. In eight volumes. London: Methwen and Co. 


of sense and feeling. Her attainments were great, her 
literary touch faultless, her charity boundless. Landor 
saw this at a glance. The terrible tragedy of her life 
was never able to cloud the clear judgment of her brain 
when not overthrown by hereditary disease. The 
mother she had unwittingly slain in a fit of madness 
never haunted her bedside, but was constantly in her 
thoughts, a blessed visitant able to breathe calm intoa 
guiltless conscience. A strange case indeed, affording 
Talfourd many thoughts. Even when insane her 
‘loose and rambling talk” was full of charm and 
playful interest. Rightly is she for ever associated 
with the fame of Elia. She was the stronger spirit of 
the two. 

Mr. Lucas tells us well nigh everything that is to 
be told. He has collected it all from east, west, south, 
and north. He shirks nothing, even the unfeeling re- 
views of the Album Verses. He reprints with a courage 
one cannot but admire, in both the senses of that word, 
the terrible description Carlyle unluckily left at the 
disposal of Mr. Froude of Charles Lamb at Enfield, 
and he also lets his readers know (see Vol. II. 
pp. 222-3) whatever exists, I will not say to justify but 
to explain Carlyle’s words, ‘‘ He isnow a confirmed, 
shameless drunkard, asks vehemently for gin and water, 
tipples till he is utterly mad.” What is so melancholy 
about this language is not what it conveys, for in the 
circumstances this is explicable, but that Carlyle 
should be found ready to record in a private diary so 
savage an attack upon a friend of the Badams, who 
were also his friends and to whom he owed his intro- 
ductory to Elia. The mood that prompted the 
language wasa jealous mood. ‘They talk of this 
man and yet heream I.” One can only exclaim in words 
Carlyle himself has taught us to say, ‘ My heart is 
wae.” Carlyle did not know then what we know now, 
and had no notion that a burden had been laid upon 
those frail shoulders far heavier than any he could 
himself have borne. Few men have loved their own 
kin better than Carlyle loved his, yet, for all his eloquent 
outpourings, had the same fate befallen one of his 
sisters as was visited upon Mary Lamb, the poor 
thing must have spent and ended her days in a house 
tenanted by maniacs. No pleasant whist parties for 
her! 

Yet do not let us be tempted to sentimentalise over 
a tragedy. Life, however full of love, is never an 
idyll; there are letters quoted in Mr. Lucas’s book 
which tear the heart-strings. The pair ‘‘teased and 
tortured ” each other—the words are their own—till 
theend came. Twenty-four times Mary Lamb had to 
be led away to restraint. The strain was in truth 
unendurable. When Lamb died his sister instantly 
became ill, and the last ten years of her life were spent 
in the twilight of a flickering brain. 

Mr. Lucas, aiming at totality, rightly includes in 
his book copious extracts from Elia himself. On his 
method he could not do otherwise. Precedence must 
always be given to autobiography. It is a little odd 
suddenly to come across words so famous in English 
literature as are nearly all the words of Elia, yet I fully 
recognise the words are there by right and tell a tale 
proper to be told no other words could tell. 

Crabb Robinson's diary as it exists in MS. has 
helped the biographer not a little. The excellent Crabb, 
whom Bagehot has described for us, was annoyed, so 
bookish was his soul, with poor Martin Burney for 
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weeping at Mary Lamb’s funeral. I love M. B. for 
those tears, worth a whole library of books. It appears 
that Crabb, who practised faintly at the Bury Assizes, 
once got a brief there from a practitioner who loved 
the Essays of Elia and wished to oblige a friend of the 
author. Such an incident is, I expect, unique, and 
consecrates the whole Roll of Attorneys. 

Another advantage which accrues from the large 
scale of Mr. Lucas’s book is that it is a gallery of 
characters. The lives of other men and women, as 
well as of Lamb and his sister, murmur through fts 
pages. The inimitable George Dyer, Dawe, the most 
detestable of R.A.’s, Fenwick and Fell—brethren in 
misfortune, the well-placed Rickman, Chinese Manning, 
Valentine Le Grice—whose critique of Lamb(see Vol. 1., 
page 65) has never been surpassed—the second Mrs. 
Godwin—the only woman Lamb ever really hated, to 
whom, nevertheless, we owe Mrs. Leicester's School 
and the Zales from Shakespeare—the Burneys, and at 
least half a score of other names, all of human interest, 
help to make up a great mundane movement which 
can never cease to fascinate. 

Mr. Lucas makes a little light of Lamb’s early 
poverty, yet it is hard to see how any black-coated 
man who was not alone in the world could have been 
poorer. If rent be the true criterion of wealth, Lamb 
was always poor enough. Yet, I agree, we need not 
think of Lamb and money together. His state was 
lowly, his gifts princely. He headed subscription lists 
and supported pensioners. Like all truly generous 
men, he was a precise paymaster. His hatred of bank- 
rupts was no passing whim, but of his very essence. 

Outside Lamb’s most famous things there are 
three productions of his I greatly admire. One is his 
Letter to Southey, over which I could rejoice daily. I 
am, of course, glad Southey wrote so generous a reply 
and that Lamb made a suitable response, but I cannot 
spare a paragraph of the letter. Another is the Leféer 
to Unitarians, remonstrating with them for going to the 
Anglican Church to be married; whilst the third I 
read for the first time in Mr. Lucas’s book, Vol. L., 
page 321, and it is an indictment in rhyme of the 
Prince Regent! All three productions are in my belief 
as characteristic of the man Charles Lamb as anything 
that is his. 

This is a much-praised biography, and one it 
would be hard to overpraise. Just to show I have 
some ‘‘kick” in me I will name a fault. In Vol. I. and 
on page 241, Mr. Lucas calls Dr. Parr ‘‘a sturdy old 
Tory.” Shades of Holland House! Souls of all 
departed Whigs dead, in your Whiggery arise and howl 
in chorus! As Mr. Lucas must do penance for this 
outrage, let him turn to his De Quincey, on whose 
style he has passed in this very book a most en- 
lightening criticism, and read the Essay on the Whig 


Dr. Johnson, and he will never again be tempted to 
call Parr a Tory. 
A. BirRELL. 





THE LAST THINGS. 


Tuincs. By Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1905. 6s. 
THE topic dealt with in this volume is one that cannot be 
lightly dismissed as one of no importance. Man looks, 
and cannot but look, forwards as well as backwards; _pro- 
phecy casts its spell over him as well as history. In nearly 
all the religions of the world the hereafter is regarded as 
an object not of speculative curiosity only, but of practical 
interest also. Man is concerned not only about his own 
individual future but also about the future of his race. 
As the author of this book shows in his references to the 
religious and philosophical literature of Greece, Rome, 
India, it is not the Bible alone which seeks to lift the veil 
over the portals of the grave. Common as is the attitude 


THE Last London : 


of agnosticism on these questions, the author is confident 
that the Christian revelation can bring us assured tidings 
regarding the otherwise unknown. 


He rejects the two 


assumptions that are common among those who may be 
regarded as progressive thinkers in the Christian Church, 
that by a gradual process the Kingdom of God will be 
established on earth, and that few, if any, will in the end 
be excluded from its blessings. As regards the future of 
the world, his view is not evolutionary but catastrophic. A 
moment will come when unexpectedly Christ “ will lay His 
hand upon the wheels of time and stop them for ever, and 
sweep away the platform on which they have revolved so 
long, and build upon its ruins a new Earth and Heaven.” 
As regards the Christian believer, he affirms “not the 
death of the body, which is a penalty of sin and a victory 
of the powers of darkness, but the return of Christ in 
bodily form to reign over His faithful ones, their own 
bodies rescued from death and the grave, is the aim and 
the goal of our exultant hope.” Not at once do the saints 
after death enter on their glorious and blessed immortality, 
but they “sleep” in an intermediate state till Christ's 
Second Advent. “But any theory touching their condition 
during this interval lies open to serious objection.” The 
doom of the wicked is “utter and hopeless and final ruin,” 
which as the eternal loss of the eternal good gained by the 
saints may be described as eternal punishment, but which 
does not involve “ endless conscious torments.” While the 
author is as emphatic in his repudiation of the theory of 
conditional immortality, which teaches the ultimate ex- 
tinction of the lost, as of the theory of universal restora- 
tion, which teaches the ultimate recovery, on the common 
ground that neither has sufficient Scripture evidence; yet 
his strenuous effort to show that the doctrine of the natural 
immortality of the soul is borrowed from Greek philosophy, 
and does not belong to the Christian Gospel, betrays his 
own inclination to leave open the possibility of- the final 
cessation of the existence of those, be they few or many, 
“who persist in refusing the salvation offered by Christ.” 
Although in some places he seems to regard the attitude 
assumed to the Christian salvation as the standard of judg- 
ment, yet in others he rejects the theory of any future pro- 
bation on the ground that even the heathen have in this 
life inward light sufficient for their adequate probation. 
The main purpose of the book is, however, to disprove by 
the evidence of the Holy Scriptures the traditional doc- 
trine that the eternal punishment of the wicked involves 
their “endless conscious torment.” Against such a libel 
on the character of the Heavenly Father the reason and 
the conscience of the author revolt ; and he has published 
this book as his indignant protest against this teaching, 
even although its publication has compelled him to resign 
his professorship in the Wesleyan College at Richmond, 
an act of self-sacrifice at the call of duty in the interests 
of truth which claims a very cordial tribute of respect for 
the author, whatever may be our judgment of the worth of 
the book itself. 

If “the only safe method of doctrinal theology” is 
the “careful reproduction and comparison of the teach- 
ing of the various writers of the Bible,” as the author 
asserts, the value of his book is very high indeed; as 
not only with wide scholarship and keen insight, but 
even a scrupulous conscientiousness he examines and ex- 
hibits the teaching of the Bible on his theme. The advo 
cates of the .doctrine of endless conscious torments will, 
from this standpoint common to them and the author, find 
it difficult, if not impossible, adequately to meet his con- 
tentions. He has made it plain that the doctrine he 
opposes cannot claim the unambiguous testimony of the 
Holy Scriptures as the traditional orthodoxy has assumed. 
But from a freer and a broader theological standpoint, his 
argument does not appear so conclusive, for in his method 
of handling the Scriptures he ignores or neglects modifica- 
tions which the results of modern scholarship force upon 
us. 

We cannot disregard the temporal and local alongside 
of the permanent and universal elements in the teaching of 
the New Testament. The organism of Christian doctrine 
was affected by the Jewish and Gentile environment as 
well as by the Hebrew inheritance. Probably no part of 
the teaching of the New Testament has been more influ- 
enced by this environment than the eschatological. The 
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Jewish Apocalypses not only determined Apostolic thought, 
but probably even modified the Evangelical testimony to 
the teaching of Jesus on these themes. It is by no means 
as certain, as the author takes for granted, that “the 
unanimous conviction of His followers was a correct re- 
echo of the actual teaching of Christ.” It is even more 
probable that the Apocalyptic eschatology of the New 
Testament does not belong at all to the essence of the 
Christian faith, but belongs to the expression of that faith 
as determined by the special conditions of the Apostolic 
Age in the peculiar surroundings in which the Christian 
Church came to be. 

Further, the eschatological teaching of the New Testa- 
ment must be recognised as possessing the characteristics of 
Apocalyptic and Prophetic literature. It is in form poetical 
and not prosaic; figurative and symbolical language 
abounds ; the circumstances of a future age are necessarily 
described in terms borrowed from the present age ; no literal 
fulfilment of either Apocalyptic or prophetic predictions is 
to be expected. How far the fulfilment differs from, be- 
cause it transcends the prophecy, is seen in the contrast 
between the hope of the Messiah presented in the Old 
Testament and the life of Christ as depicted in the New. 
Even if we assigned to the eschatological teaching of the 
New Testament the same authority as the author does, 
the application of these principles of interpretation, which 
he recognises as valid, should have been much more con- 
sistent and complete; and he would then have been led 
to cast aside much of the Apocalyptic husk which he re- 
tains, and to have kept only the moral and religious kernel 
for Christian faith. 

Again, the author declines to entertain any opinion 
for which direct Scripture warrant cannot be found. Be- 
cause Paul describes the Gentiles as judged without law, 
ot by the law written in their consciences, he refuses to 
admit the possibility of a future probation, and insists that 
even those who have never heard the Gospel have had an 
adequate probation in this life. He fails to recognise that 
Christian dogmatic has in the revelation of God in Christ 
the vital principle of a complete organism of moral and 
religious truth; and that the constructive Christian theo 
logian is not to be bound hand and foot by proof texts ; 
but must deduce from this vital principle the answers to 
the questions which from time to time call for attention, 
whether the New Testament writings offer any answer or 
not. Just as the Apostles used the opinions and beliefs of 
their own age in making intelligible and credible the Chris- 
tian faith to their age, so must the theologians now in the 
light of modern knowledge see and show “ the truth as it is 
in. Jesus.” , 

Accepting the eschatological teaching of the New 
Testament in a far more literal sense than seems at all 
reasonable, the author is compelled to minimise the error 
of the Apostolic Age regarding the time of the Second 
Advent. “ Paul’s hope of himself surviving the coming of 
Christ, which finds indefinite expression onlv in these two 
passages, is no essential part of his plain and abundant 
and conspicuous teaching that Christ will return to raise 
the dead and judge all men.” The acuteness that is often 
displayed by the author seems here to fail him; for had 
not Paul and the Apostles generally believed in the immi- 
nence of the Second Advent, it is certain their teaching 
regarding it would not have been so abundant, confident, 
prominent. Whether Paul mentions his personal hope 
definitely or indefinitely in two or a hundred passages 
matters nothing; in his earlier Christian experience at 
least this belief was determinative of his thinking and 
preaching. This temporary phase of Christian belief 
proved erroneous by history, cannot have for us the au- 
thority the writer claims for it. 

Interesting, valuable, and competent as the book is 
as a contribution to Biblical theology, it cannot be for 
these reasons accepted as a satisfactory solution of the 
problem of the last things for constructive Christian 
thought, although it deserves the study of all serious and 
earnest inquirers into the truth of the Christian Gospel. 

ALFRED E. GaRVIE. 


THE WHIG PARTY, 1807—1821. 


FURTHER MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG Party, 1807—1821: With 
some Miscellaneous Reminiscences. By Henry Richard Vas- 
sall, third Lord Holland. Edited by Lord Stavordale, with 
portraits. London: John Murray. 18s. 

THE materials of which this fascinating volume is com- 

posed have lain buried at Holland House for nearly 

eighty years. Lord Stavordale says in his preface that 
he has not found out why the last Lord Holland, who 
published the second volume of his father’s memoirs 
in 1854, did not publish these papers, though he suggests, 
reasonably enough, that the delay was due to the state of 
his health. Lord Holland died in 1859. It is certainly 
odd that the world kas had to wait all these years for 
this volume, because everything that is known about Lord 

Holland increased the general desire to know more. His 

own writings have confirmed the impression that is 

derived from a study of the letters written to him by his 
uncle. Fox was conspicuously unhappy in his friend- 
ships; but if we had had no other means of judging 

Lord Holland’s character than the letters Fox wrote to 

him we should have felt certain that in this case Fox’s 

affection was not wasted. “ Under such training,” said 

Macaulay, “such a man as Lord Holland was in no danger 

of falling into those faults which threw a dark shade over 

the whole career of his grandfather and from which the 
youth of his uncle was not wholly free.” Lord Holland 
was, in truth, Fox’s heir—heir to his faith, his virtues, his 
charm, his looks, and, in some measure, to his talents. 

What concerns us especially in considering this volume is 

that besides being a man of strong, brave, and generous 

opinions he excelled in all tke relations of social life, and 
that the circumstances that made Holland House the centre 
of a wide and cultivated society made him no less than 

did his gifts of humour and penetration a well-equipped 

and a delightful historian of the persons and politics of 

his day. 

The expectations with which all those who have fol- 
lowed Lord Holland’s career approach this volume will 
not be disappointed. The sketches of men and manners 
are always interesting, often witty, never unfair or bitter. 
Lord Holland writes like an accomplished, scholarly, and 
honourable man with a keen eye for all that can amuse, 
interest, or instruct, and in a spirit as free from all that 
was paltry and mean as Fox’s own. His character studies, 
such as those of FitzPatrick, Sheridan, Brougham, 
Horner, Whitbread, and Burdett, are admirable.  Fitz- 
Patrick, he says, was the most agreeable man he ever 
conversed with, and he publishes an epitaph of his com- 
position which is as happy and graceful as anything that 
accomplished wit wrote. Burdett he hit off with an 
accuracy which was remarkable in a sketch written before 
that eccentric politician turned Tory. Sheridan’s charac- 
ter he analysed with scrupulous care, and it is evident 
that he weighed every sentence he wrote on that difficult 
and painful subject. He has a just and interesting pas- 
sage on Burke’s moral disqualifications for leadership. 
He escaped some of the most embarrassing infatuations 
of his party and friends, and he had about as much respect 
for George the Fourth’s Queen as he had for that worth- 
less liar himself: “Strange, indeed, that neither war nor 
peace, laws nor liberties, could excite so much anxiety 
in a free and civilised nation as the personal character 
and comfort of two individuals who had nothing about 
them but their rank to raise interest or even curiosity.” 
His own weakness was Napoleon, but though it inspired 
one protest of doubtful wisdom it never affected his 
strong support of the Peninsular War. But his chapters 
are not limited to politicians. Politics was only part of 
his life, as it was only part of his umncle’s, and the 
reminiscences at the end of the book range over artists, 
dons, bishops, scholars, and (not always the same category) 
schoolmasters. He has a delightful passage on Dr. Parr, 
who overwhelmed the college beadle at a Gaudy by the 
display of his erudition in discussing a Latin preface he had 
written to some treatises of William Bellanden: “He had 
introduced into that work some severe strictures on the 
character of Mr. Pitt’s eloquence, and he observed that 
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his friend, Mr. Horner, thought it would turn that 
Minister out; but, then, he would add with an appear- 
ance of overstrained humility, ‘But Horner is a sanguine 
man.’ He told us, I well remember, that he suspected 
Pitt of a settled design of subverting the idiom of the 
language as well as overturning the constitution.” “The 
dog talks grammar,” he said; “but it is an insidious, 
masked battery under which he may better assail our 
idiom.” Then he would relate how he had sat in the 
gallery of the House of Commons and “thrown his whole 
grammatical mind” upon the orator, a process which he 
acted with most significant gestures, and then added, 
“The dog caught my eye and chastised his faulty phrase- 
ology.” He admits of Reynolds that he was not quite 
exempt from jealousy, but he records that he spoke to 
Lord Holland’s knowledge in praise of Gainsborough and 
of Romney, “whom a set of minor wits were industrious 
in extolling at his expense.” He remarks on the strange 
neglect of Hogarth’s genius as a colourist, and says that 
the only artist of his day who could compare with him 
was Goya. Like his uncle, he was a member of the 
club, and he has something to say about Johnson’s 
treatment of Garrick. He made an enemy of Sir Walter 
Scott in a way that did him credit. Lord Melville de- 
fended a flagrant job in favour of Scott’s brother on the 
ground of Scott’s poetical genius. Lord Holland, after 
congratulating Lord Melville on his tardy conversion to 
the beauties of poetry to which he had shown himself 
so insensible in the case of Burns, acquiesced in the 
propriety of rewarding Scott, but deprecated a job inju- 
tious to the public service in favour of his brother. Scott 
never forgave him and cut him dead when they met in 
Scotland. 

One of the best descriptions in the book relates what 
happened in the House of Lords when Perceval was 
assassinated. That event was hailed as a deliverance in 
some parts of the country where the absurd Orders in 
Council were causing great distress. Lord Holland tells 
a good story about this: “One of the leading manufac- 
turers of Birmingham, a strict Dissenter, who had come 
up to London with petitions against the Orders in Council, 
lamented to me with a demure countenance and a subdued 
voice the wickedness of the times on which he had been 
cast, where, he said, ‘as the coaches arrived in various 
parts of the country, the intelligence of the murder of a 
fellow creature kad been received with more exultation 
than horror. It is, indeed, disgusting,’ and yet 
added he, with an arch, puritanical smile: ‘It proves 
the sad condition of the poor manufacturers, and it cannot 
be denied that in the present critical state of the question 
on the Orders in Council, the finger of a benevolent 
Providence is visible in this horrible event.’” There was 
a time when these things were done with less indirectness. 
When the Duke of Guise fell the good Protestants did 
not think it mecessary to hide their delight. 
The Bishop of Salisbury wrote: “The death of the 
Guisian Pharaoh, which I have heard to-day as an ascer- 
tained and undoubted fact, has, believe me, affected my 
inmost heart and soul. It was so sudden, so opportune, 
so fortunate, and so far exceeding all our hopes and ex- 
pectations.” 

More than once Lord Holland showed something 
of the hereditary genius for reply, and Macaulay thought 
that if he kad been a commoner he might have become 
a great debater. If he had developed into a great party 
leader the fortunes of the Whigs during these years would 
have been different. The party was badly led. Grenville, 
whose “ passion for pen and ink” was, as Lord Holland 
says, a real embarrassment, was fundamentally hostile, 
not only to democracy, but to free government. Grey, 
one of the few politicians who emerges from the Creevey 
Papers a more amiable figure than he seemed before, 
missed the significance of the Spanish revolt. If one 
thing is clear in Fox’s speeches and writings it is 
the conviction that if one day Napoleon was to be con- 
quered it would be by a popular and national movement 
in Europe. What he disliked in Pitt’s coalitions was 
the effect he ascribed to them of making the peoples of 





Europe think that England had some exclusive interest 
to serve in inciting them to rise against Napoleon. The 
Peninsular War was the precise fulfilment and vindica- 
tion of Fox’s prophecy. Lord Holland saw this, and 
this book shows again and again how restive he was under 
the attitude of some of his leaders to those great events. 
In the year 1811 he says (p. 82) of a conversation with 
Grenville, “I endeavoured to impress on his mind the 
necessity of prosecuting the Spanish war and the pro 
priety of discountenancing by some legislative act the 
disposition too prevalent in our Courts of harassing, and, if 
possible, crushing the liberty of the Press. These were 
the two points on which I thought our leading Whigs of 
that day stood most in need of admonition, and I believe 
Mr. Horner and Sir Samuel Romilly agreed with me.” 
As we know from Horner’s Memoirs, he was as strong as 
Lord Holland in thinking that the German rising and 
the Spanish war were the Liberal way and the Liberal 
Opportunity of fighting Napoleon. As Horner put it, the 
very principles that inspired opposition to the war of 
1793 ought to have prompted an energetic succour to the 
Spanish insurgents in 1808. One of the chief supporters 
of the war of 1793 saw this clearly enough. There is 
indeed something curiously symmetrical in the apprehen- 
sion that Lord Holland notes in Windham, the most 
thorough-going of Burke’s disciples in the earlier panics. 
“Even Mr. Windham, with all his ardour for war and 
hatred of the French, was at moments startled by the 
apparition of liberty which the patriots occasionally sum- 
moned to their aid, and at a subsequent period was 
scared at the notion of resisting Napoleon himself by 
anything approaching to democratical principles.” 

The Creevey Papers are generally supposed to give 
the seamy side of Whig politics, and it is, therefore, im- 
portant to correct the impression that book gives so far 
as it is unjust and exaggerated. ‘The Whigs were not 
well led. Grenville was illiberal on many points, and he 
showed a want of taste—to put it mildly—in wishing to 
keep his auditorship with the Treasury. Ponsonby was 
incapable. Grey, the ally of Grenville, was not the man 
that Grey the friend of Fox had been. The party in- 
cluded perverse, unreasonable, bitter, and greedy men. 
It had acquired more of the habits than of the virtues 
of opposition. But certain things must go emphatically 
to its credit: its loyalty to Catholic Emancipation and its 
refusal to buy the favour of the Prince Regent by re- 
instating the Duke of York—a price its opponents paid 
without hesitation. Of Lord Holland’s part in politics 
it is enough to say it was conspicuously honourable, 
chivalrous, and large-sighted. He had all Fox’s humane 
sympathies, and he resisted the tyrannies that produced 
and punished Peterloo, amended one arbitrary law, and 
introduced a Bill to abolish the death penalty for steal- 
ing. He was always the enemy of violence and doubtful 
justice, and one of the best things in this book is the 
letter he wrote to Lord Kinnaird deprecating the pro- 
posed execution of Ney. The letter arrived after the 
deed was done, and Wellington never forgave one ex- 
pression in it, but its fine tone, its manly temper, and 
its magnanimous common sense are worthy and charac- 
teristic of the nephew of Charles Fox. 





CONSTABLE. 

By M. Sturge Henderson. “ The Library of Art.” 
London: Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tuis is not one of the best books in this excellent series. 
Mr. Henderson gives a good account of Constable’s rather 
uneventful life, but he does not tell us very much about 
the position he holds in the history of landscape painting, 
nor is his analysis either of his genius or of the inno 
vations by which That genius expressed itself very exact 
or searching. It is, in fact, in his general criticisms that 
Mr. Henderson is weakest. He gives us all the facts, but 
he does not sum them up to any very definite conclusion, 
and it is such a summing up that we expect in a book 
belonging to the series, the intention of which is critical 
rather than merely biographical. It is true that Professor 
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Holmes has given us such a summing up in his excellent 
work on Constable, but Mr. Henderson cannot expect all 
his readers to know it. They have a right to expect that 
this book should be complete in itself, and it is hardly 
that. It does, however, contain many interesting facts 
carefully ascertained and well arranged. The chapter on 
Constable's lectures is particularly valuable, and the chap- 
ter on his characteristics is good reading. Mr. Henderson 
is free from the worst faults of writers about art. He 
is never irrelevant and he never talks nonsense. His 
defects, in fact, are negative rather than positive, and we 
can complain not of what he has said but only of what he 
has left unsaid. 

The book is admirably illustrated with reproductions 
of Constable’s pictures, especially of those smaller and 
more rapidly executed works of which there is a splendid 
collection at South Kensington. There can be no doubt 
that his genius was happier in the production of these 
than of his larger and more laboured works. There are, 
in fact, no landscapes in the world that seem to us so 
exactly like reality, so simply and directly true as some of 
the best of Constable’s pictures at South Kensington. 

In these he resembles a kind of Tolstoy of 
landscape painting, an artist whose mind is a mirror of 
selected fact. If this art is nature seen through a tem- 
perament, it is a temperament that colours and distorts 
nothing, but only arranges andomits. There is, of course, 
a great deal of omission and also a great deal of arrange- 
ment. Constable’s composition in these smaller pieces 
is almost always very artful, but never artificial. It is 
designed to heighten the particular beauty which he chooses 
from nature to represent, but not to make an arbitrary 
pattern to please his own fancy. He composes, in fact, 
just as he does everything else in these pictures by omis- 
sion, not by constraint. But when we feel what seems to 
us the natural and central truth of these works we have to 
remember that all truth in art is limited by the artist’s way 
of looking at things and also by the material limita- 
tions of the art. Constable’s truth seems to us a real ob- 
jective truth, because we have learnt to look at nature with 
his eyes, and because innumerable imitators have taught us 
to believe that his way of looking at nature is universal. 
Of course, it is nothing of the kind. Constable himself 
would have assured us of that, for he admired many kinds 
of artists. He was one of .the first to appreciate the 
great primitives, and he also admired Guido. We can best 
understand what kind of truths he observed and repre- 
sented from his own sayings. He speaks, for instance; of 
pictures by a contemporary painter as “ bald and naked— 
nature divested of her chiaroscuro, which she never is 
under any circumstances, for we never see except through 
a medium,” and in his preface to the “ English Landscape ” 
series of mezzotints he says that its aim is to display the 
phenomena of the chiaroscuro of nature, to mark some 
of its endless beauties and varieties, to point out its vast 
influence on landscape, and ¢o show its use and power asa 
medium of expression. These words express very clearly 
and simply the object and scope of Constable’s art. By 
the chiaroscuro of nature he means the play of light and 
shadow produced by sun and cloud upon the earth. This, 
of course, had been observed and partially represented 
before him by some Dutchmen and some Vene- 
tians, but it had never been the main object 
of their observation, and they had never attempted 
to make it the subject matter of their pictures. To Con- 
stable this chiaroscuro is the very life of nature. He will 
no more play tricks with it or pervert it to suit his own 
purposes than other painters would pervert the human form. 
It is the subject of his closest observations and the chief 
means by which he expresses his emotions. For him the 
earth, with all its meadows and rivers and trees is a pas- 
sive thing to which the play of light and shade alone 
gives life. Some painters have expressed themselves 
through colour, others through form; colour or form to 
them has been the life of nature. Constable differed 


from them all, at least from all previous landscape 
painters, by making this natural play of light and shade 


the very subject matter of his pictures. Thus nature for 
him was always in motion; or, rather, always played upon 
by the motions of the sky. Sky, he says, is “the key- 
note, the standard of scale, and the chief organ of sents- 
ment.” 

He may make too great sacrifices for lightness and 
brightness, he says elsewhere, but these things are the 
essence of landscape. To him, without the living 
and moving play of light and shade caused by the passage 
of cloud and sun over the earth, a landscape is dead, a 
kind of dried specimen for a museum. Clouds dominate 
his greatest works, and seem to cry triumphantly as they 
tower above the passive earth: 

“T am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores, 
I change, but I cannot die.” 

___ He was the first painter to give us an actual moment 
in the life of a day, just as Hals seem to give us an actual 
mcment in the life of aman. There is no romantic senti- 
ment of the painter expressed, and no theory of his own 
as to how the pattern of the universe ought to be 
designed ; but instead of these Nature itself, living, moving, 
and changing with whatever significance we may choose to 
find in the motions and changes of that life. But he is 
seldom able to achieve this upon a large canvas. Light and 
shade could not make his compositions for him when he 
worked on a scale large enough to admit of much detail, 
and in such cases he had to fall back upon old patterns, 
the artificiality of which he could not conceal. His sense 
of structure was not strong. Mr. Henderson remarks that 
the weak and nerveless drawing of trees often noticeable 
in his pictures resulted from carelessness rather than in- 
competence. It really resulted from the fact that he was 
always thinking of other things than structure. Thus, 
when in a picture like the Cornfield he give us trees in 
some detail, they are apt to look laboured and finicking. 
A tree for him was a great green object to be played upon 
by shadow and sunlight, and when he tries to represent it 
as a thing with an independent life and way of growth of 
its own he loses interest in the task. The pencil-studies 
of trees at South Kensington, though they reveal the 
closest study and the most severe labour, seem rather to 
express a great number of facts about the trees than to 
illustrate the law of their growth. Constable has the 
keenest delight in everything about the earth—there 
never was a picture in which wild flowers looked so wild 
and fresh as in his study of them at South Kensington— 
but his earth is always subject to the sky, never inde- 
pendent of weather; and he failed often in the figures 
because he could not always make them so subject to the 
sky as his fields and trees. Sometimes in his smaller 
pictures a figure seems the very incarnation of that skiey 
mood which dominates the whole canvas, but in his larger 
works the figures, full of reality as they are, seem to be 
intruders because their reality is not exactly that of the 
rest of the picture. Constable, in fact, could not do every- 
thing, and when he failed his absolute sincerity made his 
failures the more evident; but he introduced a new sub- 
ject matter into art, and he mastered it as none of his 
successors have mastered it. The great Frenchmen were his 
true successors, but all of them were either more romantic 
or more trivial than he was. Corot selects according to 
his own ‘moods, but selects so much that his pictures are 
apt to seem empty beside Constable's. He never 
grappled with fact as Constable grappled with it, and 
therefore he delights only certain moods and certain 
tastes. Daubigny grappled with fact, but he could not, 
like Constable, eliminate all that was trivial from his pic- 
tures. Rousseau sometimes, as in the noble little work in 
the Ionides Collection, paints with the power and sim- 
plicity of Constable himself. But he is not so sure of his 
intentions. He spent a great part of his life in experi- 
menting, and only succeeded thoroughly now and then 
by a kind of glorious accident. Constable, in fact, was 
the first of his kind, and so far the greatest. 
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FICTION. 
THE LAKE. By George Moore. London: William Heinemann. 
1905. 6s. 

PRINCESS PRISCILLA’s FORTNIGHT. By 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
Elder and Co. 1905. 6s. 
THE Brown House anp CorDELIA. 

don: Arnold. 1905. 6s. 
Tue peculiar joy of Mr. George Moore’s writings is that 
when he is at his best, and when he is posing most 
exquisitely to himself, he is quite ingenuously unaware of 
the effect he produces on his readers. To be so delight- 
fully naive, as Mr. Moore shows himself in 7'he Lake, 
in your attitude to the world and to your art has some- 
thing of the sublimity of genius. Not long ago Mr. 
Moore in a moment of inspiration announced to an awed 
and listening world that he had done for ever with the 
vulgarity and stupidity and callousness of London life, 
and that he was going to retire to the umsullied lakes 
and mountains of Erin, and encourage his countrymen’s 
taste for all that is pure and humble in the life of the 
heart by remaining henceforward in their midst. His 
countrymen, who have a sense of humour, said many 
appropriate things, and the world drew in its imagination 
delightful little pictures of the exile’s welcome and of 
his contemplated task of mastering the Irish tongue. A 
lesser man than Mr. Moore would have concealed from 
the world certain of those mysterious emotions and sen- 
sations which so often attack wanderers who have 
returned joyfully to their native land and encountered 
boredom. But Mr. Moore fights the insidious enemy in 
his own delicious style, and the result is seen in 7'he Lake. 
The hero of the lake is Father Oliver Gogarty, a young 
Irish priest who is profoundly weary of his parish and 
people of Kilronan, and the heroine of the tale is a certain 
Miss Rose Leicester, a young schoolmistress, who has 
disappeared from Kilronan when the book opens, carry- 
ing with her to London what polite literature would call 
“the burden of her shame.” The young Irish priest in 
a sermon of excessive fervour has pointedly alluded to 
the necessity for chastity among his parishioners, and the 
sudden disappearance of the girl, in consequence, leaves 
him anxious, heart-sick, and wondering as to what will 
be her fate. In the first three chapters Mr. Moore keeps 
up a faint pretence that he is engaged in drawing Father 
Gogarty’s character, but the forces of nature are too 
strong for him, and it is soon evident that the priest is 
only an aimless mouthpiece for the enunciation of Mr. 
George Moore’s impressions of Irish scenery and his 
reminiscences of a continental tour. The mechanism 
by which Mr. Moore is enabled to give us the latest chap- 
ters of his spiritual autobiography in Zhe Lake are 
charmingly artless. | Miss Rose Leicester, in London, 
falls in with a rich patron, a certain Mr. Ellis, who takes 
her abroad as his secretary, and the lady is thus enabled 
to give us, through the medium of inordinately lengthy 
letters to Father Gogarty, Mr. Moore’s impressions of 

Holland, Rubens, French poetry, Wagner, Bayreuth, 
Ruysdael, Bavaria, the “Imitation,” and Italy. On his 
side the Rev. George M—— we beg his pardon, the Rev. 
Father Gogarty discourses to his fair correspondent on 
the depressing effects of the Irish climate, and the dull 
stagnation and peaceful boredom that prevail in Insh 
villages. In the end the priest gets so infernally bored 

that he decides that he will run away from Garranard 
and go to America and write newspaper articles. And 

with a last cry of “No, no, I cznnot stay here year after 
year. I cannot stay here till I die, seeing that lake. 

er I couldn't bear it. I am going,” he goes. And 
here, for the present, Mr. Moore breaks off his spiritual 
chronicles, and so The Lake comes to an end. 

The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight is very amusing, 
carried out with great spirit and marked by the witty 
detachment of mind which has made “ Elizabeth’s” 
observation of German life so appetising to English 
taste. The story how Her Grand Ducal Highness the 
Princess Priscilla of Lothen-Kunitz, aged twenty-one, a 

charming and rebellious princess, runs away with the 


THE the author of 


London: Smith, 


By Margaret Booth. Lon- 


idealistic Herr Fritzing, the old ducal librarian, from 
the dreary ceremonial and suffocating etiquette of her 
father’s Court, in quest of an ideal life of liberty and 
peace in England, borders on farce, but is saved from 
becoming farcical by the author's delicate and _ refined 
touch. The artistic effect is admirably light, and 
“ Elizabeth’s” unconventional outlook is allied to a truly 
critical sense, as a specimen of her style may show: 
“Priscilla wanted to run away. This I believe is con- 
sidered an awful thing to do even if you are only a house- 
maid or somebody’s wife. If it were not considered awful, 
placed by the world high up on its list of utter unfor- 
givablenesses, there is, | suppose, not a woman who would 
not at some time or other have run. She might come 
back, but she would surely have gone. I know at 
least two wives who did run alone. Far from wanting yet 
another burden added to them by adding to their lives yet 
another man, they were anxiously endeavouring to get as 
far as might be from the man they had got already. The 
world, foul hag, with the downcast eyes and lascivious 
lips, could not believe it possible, and was quick to draw 
its dark mantle of disgrace over their shrinking heads. 
One of them, unable to bear this, asked her husband’s 
pardon. She was a weak spirit, and now lives prostrate 
days, crushed beneath the unchanging horror of a hus- 
band’s free forgiveness. The other took a cottage and 
laughed at the world. Was she not happy at last, and 
happy in the right way? I go to see her sometimes, and we 
eat the cabbages she has grown herself. Strange how the 
disillusioned find their peace in cabbages.” 


From this little passage it may be seen how well 
equipped is “Elizabeth” for developing her theme— 
that the Princess’s life of Konitz publicity of “hours 
spent as though she were a celebrated picture, forced 
everlastingly to stand in an attitude considered appro- 
priate, and smile while she was being looked at,” is not 
calculated to fit her for a humble existence in Creeper 
Cottage, Symford, Somerset. The Princess has no 
practical experience of life’s minor worries, neither has 
the Herr Geheimarchivrath, Fritzing, who has passed 
most of his days in communion with the great thinkers, 
nor, indeed, has the mercenary waiting-maid, Annalise, 
whom in an evil hour the unfortunate librarian bribes to 
accompany the Princess in her flight. The fugitives, 
disguised as “uncle and niece,” reach the Somerset- 
shire village in safety, and then their troubles begin. 
The Princess has an ideal cottage in view, “ancient 
and much thatched and latticed and rose-overgrown, 
also very small, the smallest of labourer’s cottages, 
with three bath-rooms,” one for each of the party! The 
pursuit of this ideal brings the fugitives into contact with 
Mr. Dawson, Lady Shuttleworth’s agent, and then into 
ecntact with Lady Shuttleworth herself, and then into 
contact with Mrs. Morrison, the vicar’s wife, and then into 
contact with Robin Morrison and Tussie Shuttleworth, 
the two young men who complicate matters for every- 
body, including themselves, by falling violently in love 
with Her Grand Ducal Highness. At this point we are 
reminded that “ Elizabeth’s” story is only a witty modern 
version of the old fairy tale by her graceful insistence 
that the Princess is the legendary beautiful and bewitch- 
ing young woman who transcends her earth-born sisters. 
There were two courses open for the authoress to take. 
The first would have been to let the Princess really taste 
of reality as sn ordinary woman, and be forced to divest 
herself of the tiresome divinity that pursues her in cot- 
tages no less than in palaces, and the second, the one 
chosen by the authoress, is to show us the Princess as 
speedily disillusioned, and not fitted for any environment 
which cannot preserve her from the touch of vulgar 
mortals and common trials. In “ Elizabeth's” version 
we find the Princess demoralising the villagers of Sym- 
ford by lavishly scattering five-pound notes, and bringing 
bitterness to the families of the two young men by her 
tacit assumption that they could not possibly dare to fall 
in love with her. The tragic situation is ended by the 


arrival of the Fairy Prince in the person of her last re- 
jected and distinguished Royal suitor, who bears her off 
to his kingdom, where she will henceforth be kept like 
rare china, on a shelf out of reach of profane hands. 
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T IS AN UNDOUBTED FACT THAT WHEN MENTION IS 
MADE OF A PIANO-PLAYER ONE INVARIABLY CALLS 
THE PIANOLA TO MIND. The Pianola is the instrument that 

has made piano-players popular. The name is such a happy one and is 
so well known that many people have understood it to be a general term 
for all kinds of piano-players. This would not be so unfortunate were all 
such instruments as good as the Pianola, but as no other piano-player can 
compare with it (the greatest musicians say so) a great deal of disappoint- 
ment has been caused to those who have bought other instruments under 
the impression that they were purchasing some particular model of Pianola. 


One cannot too clearly bear in mind that the Pianola is the only 
piano-player provided with the Metrostyle, a device by which famous com- 
posers and pianists record their interpretations, and also enabling anyone, 
musician or not, to reproduce the artists’ rendering. 


It is incontrovertible that Metrostyle music rolls give the composer’s 
ideas and intentions in regard to how a piece should be played more fully 
and correctly than any printed score, and the Pianola is the only means of 


“translating’’ into actual playing these authoritative records of famous 
performances. 


“I consider your Pianola with the Metrostyle an invention of the greatest 
importance to musical art. Not only does it play the notes correctly but, with 
the Metrostyle, interpretation is given which is equal to that of an artist.”— 


JOSEPH JOACHIM. 


“T have heard the Metrostyle Pianola and consider it most admirable and in- 
teresting. Before hearing the Metrostyle I had thought that all such instruments 
were only machines, but it is indeed surprising what can be done with the Metro- 
style in reproducing musical works in the way of giving the inventions of the 
composer. It is excellent.”.—EDWARD GRIEG. 


“The Metrostyle places the Pianola beyond all competitors. It makes the 
Pianola interesting and instructive to pianists, as well as to those who cannot play 
the piano.”—JOSEF HOFMANN. 

“TI consider the Metrostyle indispensable to the Pianola, and I indicated my 
interpretations of several compositions with great interest.”—I. J. PADEREWSKI. 

“T gladly certify that I have a great admiration for your Metrostyle Pianola, 
and am sincerely interested in it. If I had not heard it myself, it would have 
appeared to me as incredible that it should render the very playing of the artist as 
if he were sitting personally at the instrument. Even the thought of it still appears 
to me almost like a fairy tale.”—Dr. RICHD. STRAUSS. 
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Somehow the ending, though inevitable, does not satisfy 
us nearly as much as in Thackeray’s delightful allegory, 
The Rose and the Ring. If the Princess had fallen in 
love with some commoner, a cleverer, wittier, and more 
fascinating person than herself, and if she wooed him 
in vain, the situation would have been much subtler, for 
the conflict between her conventional self and her real 
character would have shattered all her conceptions. But 
“Elizabeth ” has not fired such a train under the feet of 
her loyal British public, and though she destroys our 
illusions about life in palaces, we may all still keep our 
ideals about princesses. 


Miss Margaret Booth shows a very light haad in her 
two stories, Zhe Brown House and Cordelia. She sketches 
the feelings of her two lovers in the first story, the slow 
Edward and the quick-witted Henriette, with such femi- 
nine ease that the reader gratefully assists at all the family 
functions, teas and dinners and dances, in which they 
appear. “ Edward was very slow, and anything but elegant, 
and she didn’t like him very much. ‘I should never have 
thought that being in love was such a dreary thing,’ said 
Henriette.” This is refreshingly original, and it is there- 
fore rather a pity that Miss Booth should have thought it 
incumbent on her to stiffen her flexible story with the 
orthodox plot of romance, in which a missing will is found 
in an old Dutch Bible in the library, and the old house- 
keeper, Mrs. Crew, confesses to having schemed to burn 
it for the sake of “the sweet children” dispossessed. Let 
Miss Booth restrict herself to observing and _ recording 
cleverly the shades of manner and social behaviour of 
ordinary Englishmen and Englishwomen in her own class, 
and she may develop a distinct style of graceful domestic 
comedy—and domestic comedy at once natural and witty 
is badly wanted to-day, both in fiction and on the stage. 
Commonplace people will say that the story Cordelia is 
very slight. So it is; that is the beauty of it—that it is 
life expressing itself by the slight, light indications that 
most eyes miss and that the artist looks for and records. 





INSURANCE. 
THE OUTLOOK FOR BRITISH LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 
T no previous period have the prospects of British 
life offices looked more promising than now. The 
trade of the country is increasing and it may be safely 
anticipated that assurance companies will reap some ad- 
vantage from the better times. A considerable part of 
the savings of the middle classes is now being invested in 
endowment assurances. Every year a larger and larger 
proportion of the policies issued are of this character, so 
that, if there is more money to invest, a share of it is 
very likely to go into this popular channel. But it may be 
asked, Will the offices be able to maintain the bonuses 
they have given in the past, so as to enable them to hold 
their own in the face of the attractions of other invest- 
ments ? There is very good reason to believe that a de- 
cided affirmative may be given in answer to this question. 

The course of British life assurance during the last 
thirty years has been one of steadily advancing prosperity. 
While competition has become keener the altered con- 
ditions have been met by able and persistent efforts to 
make the policies offered more and more worthy of ac- 
ceptance. Economy of management has been sedulously 
studied. Taking the last returns to the Board of Trade, 
the aggregate figures of British offices show an expense 
ratio of 13.7 per cent. of the premium income. Going 
back a number of years it is found that higher rates, pre- 
vailed in the past. 

As the premiums charged are on about the same 
scale as formerly the smaller amount required now for 
expense leaves more margin to go towards future bonuses. 
A further favourable tendency arises from the fact that 
the companies have, as a rule, more funds in hand now 
in proportion to their liabilities than at any previous 
period. The valuations are commonly made on lines 


much more stringent than would be required for any 
reasonable test of solvency. In this way secret reserves 
are kept in hand, of which the public have no knowledge, 
but of which they receive the benefit in the substantial 
bonuses given. The actuaries of the offices seek now to 
safeguard not only the due payment of the future liabili- 
ties, but as far as possible the maintenance of the bonuses 
also. When a company assumes in its calculations, as 
some do, that only 2} per cent. will be earned on its 
investments in the future, and actually makes about 4 per 
cent., a substantial source of profit is practically guaran- 
teed for the future. At the present moment the average 
interest earnings are rising, and after a period of depres- 
sion, the old figures are again reappearing in the annual 
reports. Thus, with larger relative reserves, the offices 
will be able to make better use of them, and this matter 
is full of promise as regards future profits. As regards 
the experience of mortality in years to come, the proba- 
bility is that it will accord with expectation. Some class 
offices certainly show a very favourable rate, and no 
doubt will continue to do so, but for the generality of 
risks there is little to hope for in the way of improvement, 
and still less to fear in an adverse direction. Actuarial 
science has so closely measured the incidence of the 
death-rate amongst assured lives that the future records 
of it will have the aspect of a thricetold tale. It there- 
fore appears that life assurance will gain in attractiveness. 

A feature of the times which may have a considerable 
effect on the future is the frequent occurrence of amalga- 
mations. To learn that an office which has stood for 
about a hundred years, and has never been stronger than 
10w, is about to be amalgamated with another one has 
ceased to be surprising. It is increasingly difficult to 
found a new company, and the old ones are diminishing, 
so that in the future it will be a battle of large 
offices. With greater size, power, range, and expe- 
rience there is every prospect that the offices will be con- 
ducted with fully as much economy and success as the 
separate institutions. As far as the prospects of policy- 
holders are concerned, this movement also tells in their 
favour. 

The outlook of the British offices is all the more 
satisfactory because their methods of conducting the busi- 
ness will bear every examination and stands the test of 
time. It is in this country that life assurance has attained 
its best development and_ highest culture. English 
actuaries have always been the chief teachers of actuarial 
knowledge to the world, and the offices exhibit the practi- 
cal application of the most correct principles. Thorough- 
ness must teil in the end. It may take one or two genera- 
tions yet to do it, but the life insurance business of the 
world will ultimately come in greatest volume to the hands 
most deserving of receiving it. At present, and for some 
time to come, it may be, offices which are really second 
or third-rate when tested by the actual benefits given to 
the assured, may be able by the use of canvassing ability, 
in contact with minds unskilled in the business, to make 
the worse appear the better cause. But this is certainly 
not the surest foundation on which to build an institution 
which is supposed to have continual expansion, and to 
last for all time. The influence of the Press will greatly 
tend to this end. During the past ten years daily and 
weekly papers of standing have been giving more and 
more attention to life assurance. Exception may certainly 
be taken to a good deal that is written, but, on the whole, 
the educative influence must have been decidedly good. 
In the future it is very probable that the public will re- 
ceive still more information from this source, and become 
increasingly judges of what constitute the points of an 
office. 

The favourable prospects of business generally, 
together with the probable increased attractiveness of the 
policies issued, and the greater power of discrimination 
which may be expected of the public in the future, all 
tend to make the outlook very satisfactory for the life 


assurance offices of this country. 
W. R. Dovey. 
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By SIR H. MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
With 20 Original Black and White Drawings by 


Mr. D. Y. CAMERON, A.R.S.A. 


Reproduced in Photogravure on Japanese Paper. 45 GSSz net. 














NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
By LADY LUGARD. (Miss Flora L. Shaw). 


A TROPICAL DEPENDENCY. 


With Two Maps. Royal 8vo, 78s. net. 


“ With admirable patience and skill she has delved into the torgotten records 
of Arab historians, and has presented a vivid picture of the many transforma- 





tions through which the countries of the West Central African uplands have 
passed, which will prove a revelation to many diligent students of African 
history and development.” — Morning Post. 





The Lieutenant of Cobden, 


SIR LOUIS MALLET. 8y BERNARD 


MALLET, Author of ‘* Mallet du Pan and the French Revo- 
lution,” &c. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
* A singularly attractive character. . An admirable public servant and 
a man of culture and strong character. It is good and strengthening to come 
near a mind such as this.”— 7imes. 





DR. MARTINEAU’S PHILOSOPHY. 
By Professor CHARLES B. UPTON. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


** A fine piece of philosophical criticism.” —Manchester Guardian. 





A Splendid Gift-Book. 


THE METEOR FLAG of ENGLANB. 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. With Coloured 
Illustrations. Ex. cr. 8vo, 5s. 

** An exciting book for boys. No better theme could be imagined to inspire 
dreams of fierce sea-fights and all the terrible possibilities ot the scientific 
future."—Daily Telegraph. 





TWO COLOURED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


LITTLE OLAF AND THE BEARS. Ano Original Story 
By ARTHUR CRAXFORD. With 20 delightful Illustrations by HENRY 
AUSTIN. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; in Paper Boards, 1s. net. 

LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. By Miss Anne Batcuetor. 
With 24 Illustrations. Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; in Paper Boards, 1s. net. 

** Two cheap, dainty little illustrated volumes that must delight dainty little 
readers.” —Liverpool Courier. 
** Just the sort of booklets to amuse youngsters.” — Scotsman, 


BOLINBROKE AND HIS TiMES. 
By WALTER SICHEL, Author of ‘‘Emma, Lady Hamil- 
ton.” In 2 vols., with Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, 
each 12s. 6d. net. 

**Mr. Sichel’s two volumes are an admirable contribution to history, fresh, 
entertaining, and full of new and caretully gathered information.”— Outlook. 


[ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her 


Position, her Politics, her Society, and her 
Letters. By BOLTON KING and THOMAS OKEY. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


“Will undoubtedly become one of the most widely read and highly valued 
volumes on Italian life and prospects.” — World. 








A HISTORY OF ITALIAN URITY 
(1814-1871). By BOLTON KING, M.A. In 2 vols., 
With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo, 24s. net. 

“We must pronounce the work of Mr, Bolton King to be the history of the 

Italian movement. . Faithful, sound, and just.” —Spectator. 





J. A. HOBSON’S WORKS. Each 2s. Gade net. 
JOHN. RUSKIN, Social Reformer. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. Life and 
Work. 











J. NISBET & CO., LIMITED, 21, Berners Street, London, W. 


The Nature and Origin 
of Living Matter. 


The Author, so far from regarding Spontaneous 
Generation as a myth, holds that from the earliest 
stages of the earth's history up to the present time 
new beginnings of simplest forms of life have been 
constantly taking place. Dr. Bastian’s conclusions 
are the result of many years of research. The 
volume contains 76 Illustrations. 


By H. Charlton Bastian, 


M.A., M.D. (London), F.R.S., F.L.S. 
_ 12s. 6d. net. 


Somerset House, 
Past and Present. 


For two centuries Somerset House was the home 
of Queens and Princesses, and a centre of English 
social Ife. It has passed through greater vicissitudes 
than almost any other secular edifice in London. 
The Authors give a continuous record of its story 
from its foundation by the Lord Protector in 1547 
to the present day. The volume is illustrated with 
reproductions of rare old prints and a fine series of 
modern photographs. 


By R.Needham & A. Webster 


Illustrated, 2Is. 





Julian the Apostate. 


This book is a most vivid and penetrating study of 
the Emperor Julian, written from an unprejudiced 
standpoint, but inspired by an intimate sympathy 
with its subject. After an exhaustive account of 
Julian’s life and surroundings, Signor Negri deals 
with the religious and philosophic controversies 
of his period, with Neoplatonism, and with his 
attitude towards Christianity. The book, which 
has been translated by the Duchess Litta-Visconti- 
Arese, contains an important introduction by 
Professor Pasquale Villari. 


By Gaetano Negri. 


2 vols., 2Is. net. 


Round About My 
Peking Garden. 


Mrs. Archibald Little’s new travel book. “ Round 
About My Peking Garden,” contains vivid descrip- 
tions of walks and excursions in and around the 
Chinese capital. The contents include: In a Peking 
Garden; Among Peking Palaces; How the Court 
Came to Peking ; How not to do it in Peking; and 
Many Kinds of Temples. The volume is illustrated 
with more than go Photographs. 


By Mrs. Archibald Little. 


I5s. net. 


The True Story of George 
Eliot in Relation to “ Adam 
Bede.” 


The story of the originals of George Eliot's 
characters, and of how the romance “ Adam Bede” 
grew up in her mind. As a first-cousin of George 
Eliot Mr. Mottram writes with intimate knowledge. 


By William Mottram. 


Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


Money. 


Lombard Street has for the present ceased to be the 
dominating influence of the Stock markets, not because 
money is really cheaper or easier, but because people 
have become accustomed to the conditions. In this 
respect the position here is perhaps not quite so be- 
wildering as in New York, where Wall Street put up 
prices on the strength of having to pay only 9g per cent. 
for call loans. It is ‘true that the rate had at one 
time risen to 25 per cent., and the relief was, no doubt, 
considerable when money could be obtained at 9 per 
cent., but it would certainly be interesting and excit- 
ing to see what would happen if loans went to that 
figure in London. There is now less anxiety about 
the possibility of an advance in the Bank rate, and 
if nothing occurs to disturb the markets seriously 
the present standard may outlast the year. At any 
rate the City hopes so, and every week that passes 
without a change increases the probability. The latest 
Bank return is comparatively a strong one. With a 
contraction in the note circulation and a return of coin 
from the provinces the reserve has gained nearly a 
million and now stands at £22,410,000. This has 
allowed the market to pay off over a million of its 
indebtedness to the Bank and add half a million to 
Public Deposits while reducing its balances by only 
#580,000. With regard to the national finances, 
income and expenditure practically balanced each 
other last week, and the Exchequer has £6,746,000 to 
its credit against #£4,032,000 a year ago; but there 
will have to be some desperate scheming to pay off the 
Exchequer bonds at the beginning of next month. That 
will prevent the market from deriving the full benefit 
of the release of cash involved, and there are other 
matters which do not make for easier money. The 
Japanese loan will be out shortly, and all markets are 
feeling the strain of the efforts to maintain Russian 
securities in the face of what is happening all over the 
Empire. So we are not yet out of the wood, and won’t 
be for some time to come. 


UNCERTAIN MARKETS. 


Prices on the Stock Exchange have see-sawed a 
good deal, and the tendency has never been very de- 
cided in either direction. The Settlement occupied the 
first three days of the week, and naturally restricted 
business. Rates were rather lighter than last time, 
partly because the account is shorter, and in spite of 


the rather heavy speculation in Home Rails 
the carry-over was easily arranged. No diffi- 
culties of any importance transpired, but at least 


one operator in the Kaffir market was reported to 
be in trouble. In the absence of failures markets were 
more inclined to be cheerful, but the Russian situation 
is causing a good deal of anxiety owing to the influence 
it may have on the continental Bourses. It was stated 
on Thursday evening that there had been a panic on 
the St. Petersburg Stock Exchange owing to the refusal 
of the Credit Lyonnais to accept Russian securities. 
Berlin, earlier in the week, had a very trying session 
when a severe slump in Russians occurred on a renewal 
of fears that interest on some of the railway loans 
might be cut down or not paid at all. Paris keeps 
wonderfully calm, but the Bourse must follow the 
decline in other markets, and the fall in values must 
impose a serious strain on several of the leading credit 
establishments. Russian Fours made up at go on 
Monday, but they had dropped to 86} by Thurs- 
day, and it is impossible to say where they 
may end. What is evident is that the condition of the 
country does not improve, and that alone would be 
sufficient reason for believing that it is steadily getting 
worse. No doubt as long as the Government retains 
even a semblance of authority every effort will be made 


to meet the debt charges rather in its own interests 
than those of its creditors, but, as I have pointed out 
before, that fifty million loan was not to be issued for 
the fun of the thing, and its failure may easily create a 
crisis in the financial situation. With clouds like these 
overhanging the markets the fluctuations of individual 
sections cease to have much interest or significance, 
and outsiders may be best advised to keep out for the 
present. Home Railways have scored further advances 
and look like going ahead, but there is perhaps a good 
deal more sentiment than sense in the movement. 
YANKEES. 

Last Saturday the return of the New York Asso- 
ciated Banks showed that the reserves had fallen 
$2,500,000 below the legal minimum. Except for one 
week in 1902, it is a good many years since a similar 
state of affairs existed, and it naturally gave rise to 
considerable excitement in Wall Street. The banks were 
calling in loans and borrowers had to pay as much as 
25 per cent. in some cases for accommodation. 
Mr. Secretary Shaw was appealed to for assistance, 
but declined to intervene on the ground that the trouble 
was due to over speculation, which must be curtailed. 
As, however, he has since suggested that the banks 
need not adhere strictly to their legal obligations in the 
matter of reserves, it rather looks as though he could 
not help, even if he would. Anyhow, his advice on this 
point is most dangerous and is generally condemned 
by Conservative bankers. Meantime the market seems 
to be divided into two camps. The Standard Oil 
interests are credited with a desire to call a 
halt, and they are believed to have even sold ‘‘ bears.” 
The Morgans are at the head of the “bull” party 
and are not at all inclined to abandon the campaign 
until they have unloaded more of their stocks on the 
public. But I do not believe that the Standard Oil 
people are really ‘‘ bears”; if they were they could 
knock the market to pieces in an hour. They are not 
prepared for such drastic measures and their ostenta- 
tious selling is merely a move in the game. But events 
may prove too strong even for them, and if troubles 
accumulate in the European markets there will be a 
tremendous drop in Yankees one of these days. Per- 
haps that corner in Readings will help to precipitate 
matters, who knows ? 

CHARTERED AND GOLD Fie_ps Reports. 

The great and glorious Chartered Company has 
at last managed to issue its accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1904—only about twenty months late. And 
a sorry lot of figures they prove. Once more there is 
an enormous deficit, although a budget equilibrium 
has been promised oftener than I can remember. For 
the year 1903-4 the income was £608,300 and the 
expenditure was £1,073,800, so that there is a deficit 
of £465,500. For the year to March last the income 
is **estimated” at £628,000 and the expenditure at 
£850,000, but the apparent deficit of £222,000 will 
doubtless be exceeded when the final figures are made 
up. So far as Southern Rhodesia is concerned the 
deficit for the currenttwelve monthsis put at no more 
than £13,000, but it looks as though the estimated 
expenditure of £531,000 simply ignores the railway 
debenture guarantees, which might easily account for 
another half million. The Consolidated Gold Fields of 
South Africa make the usual parade of enormous 
assets, but these consist mainly of paper, and the con- 
cern looks poorer than it did a yearago. The dividend 
announced absorbs more than was earned during the 
year, and the cash is reduced to £206,000, which wil 
not go far towards bringing the numerous undeveloped 
properties to the producing stage. The dividend- 
paying stage in most cases will be reached about the 
same time as the Greek Kalends, and out of the whole 
list of ‘‘ shares in other companies” only two earn any 
dividend. A grand record that after thirteen years’ 
working. 


LOMBARD. 





